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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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Occupational Information in Counseling: Present 
Practices and Historical Development 


FLORENCE E. CLARK AND CLEO MURTLAND 


Foreword 


The need for a scientific approach to the collection and dissemination of occupational information has 
probably never been more acute. The extensive development of personnel programs in schools, indus- 
try, and community agencies points to a parallel need for a thorough understanding of the background 
and growth of techniques in occupational information and research. 

This report was prepared by two members of the National Vocational Guidance Association who 
have long been active in the practical aspects of an occupational research program. Counselors of 
voung people and adults and instructors in schools of education will find this material very helpful. 
It represents the culmination of a number of years of intensive study stimulated by the executive com- 
mittee of the Occupational Research Division of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
which, in 1943, was asked for similar materials for use in Latin American countries. 

This committee, composed of: Margaret E. Bennett, Florence E. Clark, Mary P. Corre, Mary 
J. Drucker, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Robert Hoppock, Cleo Murtland, William F. Patter- 
son, Lester J. Schloerb, Carroll L. Shartle, Marion R. Trabue, and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, 
Chairman, also reviewed the manuscript and their suggestions together with those of Fred C. Smith, 
Chairman of the Publications Committee, members of the Editorial Board of Occupations, and a 
number of others, were used in the revision here published —M. R. Trasun, President, NVGA; 
Lester J. Scutorrs, Chairman, Occupational Research Division 





PART I 


Techniques for Gathering and Using Occupational Information 


Purpose of This Document 


b> Principles and Practices of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance,’’ for- 
mulated by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, contain the following 
statements : 


A library of occupational studies made 
by vocational poy aa agencies, both 
local and national in scope, should be 
maintained. 


The prosecution of the task just mentioned 


For the purpose of vocational guidance, 
studies should be made of separate occupa- 
tions, of certain industries, and of trends in 
occupational distribution. In making these 
studies, information gained by visits to 
places of employment and by interviews 
with employees should be supplemented 
by the literature on the subject and by 
data secured from employers’ associations, 
labor units, professional organizations, 
and government departments. 















has been a major concern of the proponents of 
vocational counseling since 1908. They have 
developed techniques of investigating oc- 
cupations and have amassed an enormous 
quantity of information. It is the purpose 
of this report to trace the steps they have 
taken, to describe the techniques they have 
evolved, and to show how the information 
assembled may be used in helping individuals 
make vocational plans. 
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The Counselor’s Reference Shelf 
PuBLisHED INFORMATION 


Obviously the vocational counselor must 
build upon and use the results of work done 
by others. It is imperative that he obtain, 
place within arm's reach, and use efficiently 
standard reference material such as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1)* and the 
helpful series of job descriptions prepared 
during the last ten years by the Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Industrial Ser- 
vices of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice (2). The abstracts and summaries from 
the U. S. Census (3) should also be at hand, 
with other reports on industries and business 
available from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce which are pertinent locally (3a). The 
Occupational Outlook Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has not only pre- 
pared a series of brief statements on employ- 
ment outlook in various occupations for the 
War Department and Veterans Administra- 
tion but has published also a series available 
to others (5), which attempts to give the 
long range outlook in occupations and indus- 
tries. Also to be recommended are docu- 
ments on conditions of employment of 
young workers, published by the Children’s 
Bureau (3b), and the series (4), prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, which presents the post-war outlook 
for women in specific fields. The counselor 
should also assemble statements and reports 
which give an over-all view of business, in- 
dustrial, and banking conditions such as 
those issued by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in Washington 
and by the regional banks (6). 

Additional information on occupations and 
general business conditions comes from a 
variety of sources, including state and city 
governments, private organizations, and busi- 
ness and industrial establishments. State 
labor departments and industrial commis- 
sions are often rich sources. Licensing 
bodies, local and state, can supply copies of 
statutes regulating the practice of occupa- 
tions such as those of the physician, dentist, 
lawyer, pharmacist, teacher, beauty operator, 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography, page 
472. 
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and barber. From time to time individy 
employers, employers’ organizations, trad 
unions, professional organizations, and schoo} 
publish information that the counselor m, 
find helpful although he must be alert to ; 
limitations, since some of the material m, 
be biased. 
All pamphlets on specific occupations ay 
industries prepared by research workers fro; 
primary sources should be added to th ceive | 
counselor's reference shelves. To locate sucifill -oncerni 
pamphlets see Occupational Information—MM :ions. 
Selected List of Pamphlets, by Gertrude For 
rester, H. W. Wilson & Co., New York 
1946. Books on occupations emanating fro: 
private publishers, sometimes based only ¢ 
secondary sources, are not as valuable to th 
counselor. A discriminating selection 
books and pamphlets, however, made wit 
the help of a librarian, will furnish usef, 
information to the counselee and should | 
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in his state or the Apprenticeship Trainin 
Service in the U. S. Department of Labor (6 


Fire or ORGANIZATIONS SUPPLYING Data 


One of the first steps that the counselo 
must take is to locate individuals and or 
ganizations, including those interested | 
personnel management and economic 1 
search, whose publications he should receive 
A card file of such individuals and organiza 
tions, international, national, and_ local 
should be started and constantly expanded 
The name, address, and functions of each or 
ganization together with the names of ke 
individuals should be recorded. Local repre 
sentatives of Federal and State Governmes 
agencies should obviously be included, « 
pecially representatives of the public em 
ployment offices, who are in constant touc 
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with the local market. Local directories of 
professional workers, interested in guidance, 
such as those published by some branches 
of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
rion, Inc., (7) aid new counselors to locate 
helpful individuals and organizations. In 
jidition to becoming acquainted with such 
organizations and their services, the coun- 
slor should arrange to be on mailing lists to 
receive their publications and news releases 
concerning Occupations and economic condi- 


tions. 


CaraLoGUES OF CoLLEGEs, VOCATIONAL 
ScHOOLS, AND OrHer TRAINING PRoGRAMS 


Two files of catalogues are indispensable: 
‘a) catalogues of colleges and technical in- 
stitutions, (b) catalogues of vocational and 
trade schools and other training programs 
below college level. These catalogues should 
come to the counselor's office automatically 
iff his name is placed on the mailing list of 
the schools. The selection of an accredited 
college or university is not so difficult because 
of the accrediting system of educational or- 
ganizations and professional societies. Even 
here, however, the counselor should inform 
himself about many factors not mentioned 
in the catalogues, such as the type of student 
that fits in socially. This he can learn 
from first-hand contact with the institution 
and its personnel officers. 

The selection of a reliable vocational or 
trade school is more difficult. It becomes 
the task of counselors to apply certain cri- 
teria: How old is the school; what are the 
qualifications of the instructors; is the equip- 
ment up to date; what are the nature and 
length of the training; how are students 
selected; what is the total cost to the student; 
what promises of placement does the school 
make and what is the nature of its advertis- 
ing; what do former students and the Better 
Business Bureau of the community say about 
the reliability of statements and the fulfill- 
ment of promises? A schedule which an in- 
dividual investigating a school may use and 
file with the catalogue is in Appendix A. 


MarTeErRIAL IN Loca Lisrarigs 


Some useful references may be too cumber- 
some or too expensive for the counselor to ob- 
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tain for his own files but he can suggest 
their purchase to a convenient library if 
they are not already available there. The 
Census Reports, for instance, may be con- 
sulted in most public and university libraries. 
Private and specialized libraries, too, may 
contain publications of value. A record of 
where this material can be found should 
be kept in the counselor's files. 


Meruops or FILinG 


The counselor will devise a simple, con- 
venient way to file his collection of publica- 
tions for ready reference. However, as the 
amount of material increases, a need for or- 
ganized filing will be felt, especially if the 
file is combined with an occupational library 
used by counselees. Various systems for fil- 
ing occupational publications have been de- 
veloped, most of which have been described 
in a series of articles in Occupations (8). 
Some counselors employ a code system based 
on the classification of occupations used by 
the United States Census; others have used 
the coding in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. The more complicated systems of fil- 
ing have special advantages, especially in 
large libraries, but a simple, alphabetical 
system, with cross references, remains a 
satisfactory one, not only for small be- 
ginning libraries but for some larger ones 
as well. 

Keeping Files Up to Date. The counselor 
using occupational information and data 
about trends and conditions in the labor 
market, obviously needs the latest facts. 
As has been suggested, he must arrange 
through mailing lists to receive publications 
from government and other organizations, 
and catalogues from colleges and vocational 
schools as they are issued. In addition, 
enlisting the aid of a librarian if possible, 
he should locate new materials listed in pub- 
lications such as Occupations (10), The 
Monthly Labor Review (9), Occupational Index 
(11), and Vocational Guide (12). Much mate- 
rial is obtainable free or at low cost from 
governmental agencies. Out-of-date docu- 
ments should generally be discarded when 
new publications are available. Certain 
older publications, however, may be retained 
because of historical or other significance. 


—______ ll 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN COUNSELING 
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EVALUATION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Since information comes from sources of 
varying reliability, the counselor should 
evaluate the publications he uses. Some of 
the questions he should ask are: Who gath- 
ered the information and what were their 
qualifications? Who sponsored the publi- 
cation? When and how were the data gath- 
ered? What were the size and nature of the 
sample used? Were all necessary facts gath- 
ered? How have they been presented? A 
Division of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, Inc., known as the Occu- 
pational Research Division, has been con- 
cerned for many years with the evaluation of 
occupational information and has recom- 
mended standards for certain types of publi- 
cations. The recommendations, entitled The 
Desirable Content of a Good Occupational Mono- 
graph: The Basic Outline and The Distinguish- 
ing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph, 
are to be found in Appendices C and D. 


Supplementing and Adapting 
Published Information for Local Use 

Many statistical reports, ¢ven simple enu 
merations, contain facts significant in coun- 
seling but they require study and interpreta- 
tion. Reports of this type compiled by 
Federal, State, and City Governments or by 
business and professional and other organiza- 
tions are often too complicated for quick 
use by the counselor. A desirable first step 
is to abstract, digest, and reorganize such 
data, selecting locally significant informa- 
tion. The reports of the United States Cen- 
sus are valuable if used in this way. Over a 
series of years they indicate trends; and the 
Statistics pertaining to states, cities, and 
metropolitan areas show the variety of 
industries and occupations and their relative 
size. Age and sex distributions indicate the 
demand for young or old workers and the 
occupations customarily held by men as 
compared with those usually employing 
women (3). 

The amount of information that may 
profitably be selected, reworked, or sum- 
marized for local use in this way will depend 
upon the nature and extent of the local voca- 
tional guidance program. Facts may be 
prepared for the counselor only; for wider 





OCCUPATIONS 


use they may be mimeographed or printed 
with or without charts, pictographs, 
graphs. 

Simplified abstracts may be used to jp. 
struct the counselee in using occupationa| 
information scientifically obtained. 


First-HaNp OssERVATION OF WorKERs 

In collecting occupational information fo; 
counseling, a basic skill is the ability to ob. 
serve and describe occupational activity 
This ability makes the counselor aware of 
entire gamut of occupations in his commu 
nity. He will form the habit of noting work 
activities in their sequence and in their rela- 
tion to the total job. He will note mar 
rials and equipment used by the worker, a: 
the knowledge and skills required 


ent ways in which a job may be done ac- 
cording to the equipment available. He wil 
find occupations in every stage of develop- 
ment, ranging from the primitive to the 
streamlined. The horse-drawn wagon 
truck, as well as the automobile, railroad 
train, or airplane are in use in most communi- 
ties. There are weavers who operate hand 
looms and others who tend power looms 
The telegraph operator who sends messages 
by Morse Code may be seen in a community 
in which most telegrams are transmitted 
by the teletypewriter. The investigator of 
occupations must be aware of this diversity 
and describe the variations as he finds then 
First-hand observations may be the start- 
ing point for gathering occupational infor- 
mation in a community. A simple 5” x 8’ 
card may be used for recording the informa- 
tion gathered. Items covered should appear 
under the following heads: 
Name of occupation 
What the worker is expected to accomplish 
Where he works 
Description of what the worker does 
Note: This should be as complete and 
as detailed as possible, without 
repetition. It might well take 
one complete side of the card 
additional sheets, the size of the 
card, could be attached, if neces- 
sary. 
Kinds of tools and materials he uses 
What the worker must know 
Physical demands upon him 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN COUNSELING 


In writing these descriptions the counselor 
should use only factual terms and avoid em- 
bellishments from his imagination. 

Obviously the occupations described are 
those Which an individual may observe in 
his daily walks or in his casual encounters 
with the grocer, the barber, the bus driver, 
and other familiar workers. They represent 
aly a fraction of the total work in a com- 


munity. Nor are all facts that a counselor 


needs to know embodied in such descriptions. 
Facts that cannot be learned in this fashion 
are: how the worker trained for the job; 


requirements for entering the occupation; 


wages, hours, advancement possibilities. 
There may be additional duties that cannot 
be spotted through casual observation. 

While the person who is responsible for the 
ccupational information in a guidance pro- 
gram is training himself to observe occupa- 
tions and to get their ‘‘feel,’’ he can also 
arouse in some of the more mature coun- 
selees the desire to gather this sort of occupa- 
tional information. 

INFORMATION OBTAINED THROUGH INTER- 
VIEWS WITH WORKERS 

Another means by which the counselor 
can increase his knowledge about occupa- 
tions is through interviewing adult workers 
away from their jobs. It may be desirable 
to interview friends of the counselor or coun- 
slees. For use in interviews a question- 
naire should be planned similar to the one 
given below, with modifications appropriate 
t0 local conditions. Schedules should be 
printed, mimeographed, or duplicated so 
that materials gathered by various indi- 
viduals can be tabulated and compared. 

In order that the meaning of each item 
may be understood and comparable data ob- 
tained, instructions should be drafted indi- 
cating the information necessary to com- 
plete each item. For example, instructions 
should state whether hourly, weekly, or 
monthly wages are to be reported. Explain 
how duties connected with the job are to be 
recorded; for example, the interviewer may 
be instructed to ask the worker to describe 
what he does when he starts work and each 
subsequent step in detail. The interviewer 
must be prepared through prior reading or 
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observation to understand what the worker 
is talking about. He must also keep an open 
mind in interviewing and avoid prejudices 
and preconceptions. He should 
formation in the form of detailed notes and 
reduce it to narrative form as soon 
sible after the interview. The completed 
schedules should be checked for 
and completeness. If not satisfactory, they 
should be returned to the interviewer. If a 
friendly relationship has been established, 
an interviewer may return 
for additional information. 

A number of related projects may be de 
veloped by the counselor serving in a school 
or college where, in connection with class 


record in- 
as pe S- 


clearness 


arrange a visit 


work, students may report on interviews; 
conflicting statements on several schedules 
that cover the same occupation may be dis- 
cussed; and reports on occupations may be 
prepared. The best filed 


and used from year to year 


SC hedules can be 


INFORMATION THROUGH FOLLOW-UP 


Many communities use to advantage fol- 
low-up surveys of former students or persons 
counseled. Some of these projects have cov- 
ered only graduates of the particular school 
or school system. But more fruitful are 
those which include 
have dropped out of school and have gone 
to work. Similar studies have been made of 
persons placed by an employment office dur- 
ing a specified period 

Some of the questions suggested inthe sched- 
dule (p. 456) for use in interviewing a worker, 
may be asked, such as: What are the exact 
uties of your present job? What are your 
hours? Your beginning and present rate of 
pay? Additional questions pertinent to this 
group are as follows: 


also students who 


How did you get your first job? 

How many jobs have you had since leaving 
school? What kinds of jobs were they? 

Have you felt the need for additional train- 
ing? Have youtakenany? Where? 

What subjects taken in school have you 
found especially useful? 


In order to reach large numbers of indi- 
viduals, questionnaires are customarily 
mailed in follow-up surveys. Generally a 
fairly large proportion of them are returned, 
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Schedule for Obtaining Occupational Information from Workers 


Name of Job: 


Name of firm where job is located :* 


Other Names Used: 
Nature of product: 


What is the worker expected to do (state in a few words): 
Describe in detail all operations and duties performed by the worker in the order, if p 


sible, in which he performs them. 
those done occasionally (Use back 
What materials does the worker use: 
What tools and machinery does he use: 


a. Is he expected to set or repair them: 


What must the worker know: 
What skills and abilities must he have 


Indicate those which are done often as distinct f; 
of schedule if necessary): 


How much general education is required today of persons being hired for similar work 
Should the worker have any special training before being hired: ' 


a. Ifso, what: 
b. W here can it be obtained 
c. What training is given on the job: 


‘name and address of schools) 


d. Ifa formal apprenticeship exists, describe in detail: 


a. What are the beginning wages: 


b. What are top wages: 


. If the worker is willing to tell, what wages does he receive: 
d. What wages do most workers on this job receive: 


Is the worker given a vacation with pay: 


Yes. No. How long is it: 


a. In what months of the year is overtime customary: 
b. In what months is short time customary: 


c. When do lay-offs occur: 


a. At what time does the worker begin work: 


b. When does he ag work: 
c. How much time 


oes he have off during the day: 


d. How many days a week does he work: 
e. What is the total number of hours he works per week: 
Is there any organization, such as a trade union to which worker belongs: 
a. If so, state its exact name and address: 
b. State the requirements for admission to the organization: 
15. Who does the hiring of this type of worker (Specify whether employment office, foremar 


union, other): 


16. Describe any welfare scheme, insurance plan, health service carried on for the worker by 


the employer or by the union: 
y ) 


Name of Interviewer 


Date 


, Original schedule is widely spaced to permit filling in data. 


especially by former students, because of their 
sentiment for their old school, their appre- 
ciation of former teachers, or their desire to 
help a later generation of students. The 
personal interview may also be used in 
follow-up investigations. 

Some of the results of a follow-up survey 
are: 


1. Information about jobs, especially be- 
ginning jobs. 
Information on how beginning jobs are 
obtained. 
Information that will be helpful in 
revising curriculum and ats 


4. Names of speakers qualified to talk or 
occupations or industries. 


Such a project may be used to show the 
need for counseling at the time students 
leave school and during their early work lite 
It may stimulate a community to introduce 
or to provide more counseling service. Some 
communities carry on follow-up surveys 
periodically. A reasonably complete surve) 
will reveal information about most of the 
beginning jobs in the community. A 1941 re- 
port of the National Association of Second: 
ary School Principals gives helpful informa- 
tion (12a). 
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CHECKING Loca. VARIATIONS 


Visiting manufacturing and business es- 
ablishments is a more difficult and technical 
cask. Some employers resent outsiders whose 
entrance into their workrooms may upset 
the routine. Most employers do not welcome 
avestigators who have not prepared them- 
slves for the visit and who reveal ignor- 
ance about processes, technical terms, and 
machinery and who, perhaps, show even a 
lack of consideration. Most employers, how- 
ever, when approached for information by a 
qualified person, especially one from a public 


: employment office or a school system, are co- 


operative, partly because as citizens they have 
a vital concern for the public schools and 
partly because the schools and employment 
offices are a source of labor supply. The 
Chamber of Commerce or an employers’ 
association may supply names and addresses 
f employers and may help to secure visiting 
privileges. In any large investigation the 
cooperation of both employers’ and em- 
ployees’ organizations should be enlisted. 

Before making plant visits, the investiga- 
tor should make an intensive analysis of the 
monographs dealing with the occupations in- 
volved. He should see that the monographs 
include the items appearing in the Basic 
Outline. (See Appendix C.) Next a simple 
schedule should be drawn up, containing 
not only the items to be checked but also 
items which may have been omitted in the 
original investigation. 

The number of establishments to be visited 
must be determined. If the community ts 
small, all firms which do the type of work 
being studied may be included. In a large 
city a sample may be selected which will 
represent the total number. 

Items that usually require local revision 
are: wages, qualifications for employment, 
hours of work, working conditions, plant 
training or apprenticeship programs, agree- 
ments and regulations of employer and em- 
ployee organizations. Processes may be the 
same but some check should be made since 
differences in equipment and local customs 
often result in job variations. Visits to 
employer and employee organizations will be 
helpful in checking general facts about the in- 
dustry or occupation. 
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If the original study has been well made, 
only the supplemental information need be 
reported, to be used in conjunction with the 
original publications. 


MakINnG 4 Comp.ete PLANT Stupy 


A complete study of an occupation or 
industry involves conferences with repre- 
sentatives of employer and employee organi- 
zations; visits to plants and business estab- 
lishments and interviews with employers or 
employment managers; observation of work- 
ers; and interviews with workers. 

Care should be taken in the selection of 
the occupations or industry for intensive 
study, since the cost is relatively great. This 
type of inquiry should not be undertaken 
merely for training purposes since first-hand 
contact with occupations may be obtained 
through some of the techniques previously 
suggested. However detailed information 
on the occupations in a business or industry 
in a particular community is often essential 
to effective counseling. This is frequently 
true of an industry which absorbs a large 
proportion of the local labor supply; of an 
industry on which adequate, up-to-date oc- 
cupational information is not available; or 
of an industry about which many inquiries 
are made by counselees. 

The topics that should be included in a 
complete study of this type are enumerated 
in the Content of a Good Occupational Mono- 
graph: The Basic Outline. (See Appendix C.) 
In the completed monograph, the order of 
topics will vary but they should all be in- 
cluded. 

It should be recognized also that items in 
the Basic Outline are not identical with those 
on a schedule prepared for recording occupa- 
tional information. Some items, the his- 
tory, for example, may lead to library re- 
search. Others involving the number of 
workers in a specific occupation over a 
period of time, require a use of Census Re- 
ports. Schedules should contain only ques- 
tions that are to be answered through plant 
visits or through conferences with employ- 
ers and employees. Two types of informa- 
tion which must be obtained through visits 
to establishments are information about the 
nature of the occupations and facts about 
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working conditions. It is desirable to have 
two kinds of schedules, one for general infor- 
mation about the plant, the other for occupa- 
tional descriptions, which may be used in 
sufficient quantity so that there is a schedule 
for each job observed 

Facts recorded on the plant schedule should 


include: 


Total number of employees 
Number male 
Number female 

Number of young workers by sex (defini- 
tion of group to be determined by local 
laws and practices) 

Number of workers in each occupation 

to be listed specifically by name of 

occupation 

Number of workers hired within a speci- 
fied period (to ascertain need for workers 

Busy and slack months 

Hours of employment 
Overtime 

Vacation 

Plant policies in hiring workers 

Plant policies of promotion 

Plant policies about rates of pay for various 
job classifications 

Plant training programs 

Kind of building and equipment 
Safety devices 

Special welfare features 


The facts needed for the second schedule to 
be used in gathering occupational descrip- 
tions have been discussed earlier in connec- 
tion with the “‘Schedule for Obtaining Occu- 
pational Information from Workers’’ (see 
page 456). Items 1 through 9 may be greatly 
elaborated (13). 

The form and size of the schedules will 
vary with the quantity of information to be 
recorded, but a sheet of the size usually used 
for correspondence is desirable. Many inter- 
viewers prefer a double card, 5” x 8”, ora 
series of cards. 

Instructions on the meaning of each item 
should be prepared and should suggest ap- 
proaches to the employer and the preferred 
methods of arranging appointments. 

Preparation for the study should also in- 
clude early contacts with employers’ organi- 
zations and trade unions. Obtain from the 
former the name of the employer or plant 
manager to whom the general purposes of the 


study should be explained and seek his | 
in winning the cooperation of supervis 
foremen. 

In making plant visits avoic 
schedules or making voluminous not 
the presence of the employer or his rep: 


} 


1 using tl 


tative unless he is exceptionally cooperat 


However, each item to be recorded lat 
the schedule should be listed in a not 
or on slips of papers or cards for refres 
the memory so that conversations may 
steered to cover all items and key notes 1 
be made. Write the reports on visit 
soon after their completion as possible 

If all employers representing the o 
tions to be studied cannot be visited, 
must be taken to obtain a sampling that 
be representative of the occupations and 
the existing conditions. 

Either at the beginning or at the end 
investigation, there should be intery 
with representatives of employer and 
ployee organizations, who are familiar wit 
the industry or occupation. (See Appet 
B.). These and others who may have per- 
tinent information about the occupati 
should be asked to criticize the finish 
manuscript. The author of the manuscri 
should also check his report to see thi 
meets the standards set up in The Basic Out 
line and The Distinguishing Marks of a Good 
Occupational Monograph. (See Appendices ( 
and D.) 


INFORMATION LHROUGH A COMMUNITY SuRVE’ 


To obtain an over-all picture of the oc- 
cupations in a community a survey may be 
made. Such a survey is usually initiated by 
a group of interested agencies or persons 
rather than by one individual. When ma- 
chinery is set up to make the survey con- 
tinuous, considerably more work, planning, 
and community cooperation are involved 
Although the facts sought in such a survey 
are needed at the beginning of any coun- 
seling program since they show the occupa- 
tional patterns of the community and the 
relative importance of different occupations, 
this type of research is usually not under- 
taken until the community as a whole is 
aware of the need for it and has developed 
methods of cooperation. 
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The most important objectives for making 





h a survey are as follows: 





To obtain occupational information for 
counseling purposes 

?. To ascertain the needs for 
education 

3. To discover the need for workers in a 
community, either part time or full 
time for placement purposes. 







vocational] 









When the third purpose is dominant, the 





survey is sometimes called a ‘job inventory”’ 
and may be limited to job openings rather 
The job inventory is 






than jobs now filled 
jot needed if the network of public employ- 






nent offices keeps continuous records of calls 





from all employers. Instead of being directed 





toward this type of inventory, community 
and individual efforts can be better spent 
n keeping the public employment system 
intact, im increasing the cooperation of em- 







ployers and workers with the service, and in 





leveloping techniques to forecast needs as 





well as to report present demands 

The types of community occupational sur- 
veys have been studied and the results pub- 
lished in Community Occupational Surveys (14). 
This pamphlet describes in detail the steps 
communities have taken to make the several 








kinds of surveys; it includes sample forms, 
types of publicity, and a full and annotated 
bibliography. Because of the availability 
f this government pamphlet, detailed sug- 
gestions for making the community occupa- 


tional survey have been omitted. 










Techniques for Imparting Occupational 
Information 
TxHrouGH THE CouNSELING INTERVIEW 







Occupational information is most fittingly 
mparted through the vocational interview. 
These interviews take place between the 
school counselor and the student who is 
planning his work life or choosing a school. 
The employment counselor in an employ- 
ment office or the personnel counselor in a 
business establishment supplies occupational 
information to those he interviews as does the 
counselor or admissions officer in a school 
offering specialized training. The inter- 
view supplies the counselor with the oppor- 
tunity not only for imparting occupational 
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information but also for directing the coun 
selee to pertinent literature on occupations 
in books, monographs, and other s Irces of 
information. The counselor sho ncour 
age the counselee to discriminate i 

of published information by pointir 

that some material has not been gather d 
from first-hand sources, is out of dat r is 
presented with some bias Although th 
* counselor cannot enumerate al! the standard 
set up in the criteria which he himself uses 

See Appendix D.), he can suggest sin pl 
ways of developing the necessary d mina 
tion. Similar awareness and knowledg 
are needed when schools are d ssed so 
that the counselee may have standards by 
which to judge them (See Appendix A 

THROUGH THE LIBRARY’ 

In addition ‘to helping to select books and 
pamphlets for counselees, librarians cat 
assist in imparting occupationa informa 
tion through arrangements of | h Cal 


eer-or-Vocational-Corners where 
may browse at open shelves. Some libraric 


display bulletin boards on occupations an 


published selected bibliographies Loan 
kits to outlying schools and other seling 
centers have also been successfu! 

THROUGH CAREER CONFERENCES 
Career or vocational conferences are fr 
guently arranged on a community basis 
by service clubs, youth organizations, and 


other groups for acquainting young peopl 
with a limited number of occupations. In 
dividuals who are outstanding in their oc 
cupations are invited to meet groups of young 
people, to describe to them their own occu- 
pations, and to answer questions. An outline 
of points to be covered is usually furnished 
each speaker. Despite this preparation a 
well-balanced picture may not be given be- 
cause of the varying enthusiasms of the 
speakers. Furthermore, those attending such 
conferences can hear only a few speakers at 


most. However, over a period of years con- 


ferences add to the store of information and 
summaries may be published for dissemina- 
tion. 
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will enable workers in various agencies , nt 
share the results of their efforts. 


TrrouGcs Orner Devices 


Newspaper articles; radio talks; lectures, 





single and in series; movies; slides; and job- To Organize and integrate comn 
finding forums are other community de- forces in the search for occupational informa. vho Vv 
vices used to inform the individual about oc- ™: and to coordinate them effectively with JH forme 
cupations, schools, and economic trends. the national and state programs, requires ind W 
For the counselors, themselves, meetings of both vision and the development Of tech- MH cated 
professional societies, such as the meetings maqucs of community action. The work of od im 
of branches of the National Vocational Gui- *h*¢ Committee on Economic Development in ripe 
dance Association, Inc., are important (7). some communities and such joint efforts as mn § 
those in Bridgeport, Conn., Detroit, ar I 
Tecunigurs Usep sy Scxoots Cleveland illustrate efforts in this direction f devi 
Integration and coordination are needed educat 
In schools information may be imparted poz only in occupational research but in the years, 
through social science classes, classes in OC- dissemination of occupational informatio: efforts. 
cupations, orientation Classes, the school and in counseling. To develop adequar: Inve 
newspaper, assemblies, trips to business and services, to save the counselee from wander. I vocati 
manufacturing establishments, college and ing among a labyrinth of agencies, to protect m | 
career days, and the school library. A de- him from “quacks,” a community plan for f em 
tailed discussion of these techniques is OMIC- counseling is essential. There are many cx- anag 
ted since adequate presentations of them are amples (16) of communities which have suc- Thee | 
available in the professional literature (15). cessfully coordinated the counseling services .. pr 
Coordination of Community Efforts ee ry - a ges ee oo om ay 
chools’ services. Thereturn of veterans has ared 
It is imperative to devise clearance systems, dramatized the need for community co- » ind 
to learn what others are doing, and to share ordination, but this need is permanent. There The 
one’s own knowledge with others in the are always workers in industry who are being rted 
community. The adoption of a standard displaced because of changing economic roxin 
form for summarizing occupational informa- conditions and youth who are trying ional 
tion, preferably in a loose-leaf notebook, find their place in the world of work seven 
ighte 
As | 
n in 
sociate 
nd si 
PART II the un 
accour 
| Development of Occupational Research in the United States sional 
| of the 
N THE course of thirty-five years, develop- industrial engineers had developed job specifi- gave f 
ments sponsored by various groups have cations for the selection and placement of Occup 
contributed to the techniques for gathering workers in their own establishments and for as the 
occupational information and have amassed modifying methods of production. These Natior 
a body of dependable data for use in coun- specifications are not generally available to 
seling. A rapid review reveals the develop- counselors and placement workers and will Occur. 
ment of occupational descriptions, job analy- not be considered separately. Sinc 
ses, occupational definitions derived from : : cerned 
numerous job analyses, the concept of fami The Vocational Guidance Movement eather 
lies of jobs, industrial and plant surveys, and In the early years the kind of occupational cupati 
employment outlook and research. information gathered by workers in the voca- and f 
Before agencies and organizations began to tional guidance movement for use in coun- past 0 
function in this field, a few employers and _seling young people was influenced by the lows ( 
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it of view of social reformers concerned 
proving employment conditions and 
SC interested in vocational education 
were planning training programs. Re- 
ers made detailed reports (17) of wages 
working conditions; educators concen- 
on city-wide surveys (18) of business 
iad industrial establishments and on job de- 
riptions and job analyses with emphasis 
m skill and knowledge needed by work- 
This type of research with the objective 
leveloping realistic courses in vocational 
ication has continued throughout the 
irs, paralleling the vocational guidance 
rts. 
Investigators whose major interest was 
cational guidance have sought information 
They visited places 


mm primary sources. 
employment 


employment, interviewed 
anagers, and observed workers on the job 
ey included interviews with workers off 
¢ premises and interviews with both em- 
yer and employee organizations and pre- 
ared occupational descriptions and reports 
1 industries. 
The White House Conference in 1930 re- 
ted (19) that in the preceding decade ap- 
roximately four hundred and fifty occupa- 
mal studies had been prepared by forty- 
seven Organizations in twenty-six cities and 
ighteen states. 
As the amount of occupational informa- 
m increased, research workers who were as- 
sociated with public schools, employment 
| similar agencies, became concerned with 
the unscientific methods, duplication, biased 
accounts, and over-emphasis upon profes- 
sional occupations that characterized some 
of the publications. This dissatisfaction 
gave rise in 1924 to the organization of the 
Occupational Research Section (now known 
as the Occupational Research Division) of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 


OccuPATIONAL Reszearcu Division, N.V.G.A. 


Since its origin this Division has been con- 
cerned with the development of standards for 
gathering, preparing, and interpreting oc- 
cupational information for use in counseling 
and placement. Its activities during the 
past two decades may be summarized as fol- 
lows (20): 


INFORMATION 


IN COUNSELING $6] 





l. Locating individuals in | 


employment offices, and elsew 
carry on 
students and young workers 


occupational reseat 


nN 


Scrutinizing methods of investigatio 

3. Evaluating the content and reliability 
of completed reports 

4. Coordinating activities to preve 
plication and to encourage the in 
vestigation Of Occupations that ar 
being neglected 

5. Developing schedules of various ty 

to encourage good methods of resear 


6. Ucvetoping an outline of topics to b 


covered in an occupational monogra 
later The Basic Outline Ap x 
C . 

7. Setting up criteria for occupationa 
monographs and encouraging publ 
ers, counselors, and teachers to ad 


them. See Appendix D 

Attempts were also made to develop a 
clearance system for listing investigations 
in progress and those proposed. Bibliogra 
phies were issued from time to time, whic 
informed counselors about studies produc 
throughout the United States 

Considerable emphasis was placed on the 
Basic Outline as a means of assuring adequate 
content of occupational studies See Ap 
pendix C.) Counselors and writers 
been urged to use the Outline as a guide to 


topics to be covered, varying the sty 


order of topics, and format of their publica 
tions to suit the readers’ needs [he Outline 
is not intended to be a questionnaire of 
schedule for gatherin ry information It merely 
represents the desirable scope of topics for a 


———_ 


finished occupational description or mon 
graph for use in vocational guidance 

Another tool of evaluation, Distinguishing 
Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph, 
reproduced in Appendix D, likewise received 
emphasis. The criteria by which mono- 
graphs could be planned and evaluated 
cover: Methods of gathering data, content, 
style, and format. 

During the past ten years commercial 
firms have published the bulk of monographs 
Some of these were discovered to be old ma- 
terial rewritten without acknowledgment or 


without undertaking new investigations 


The Division, therefore, shifted its emphasis 
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from criticism of monographs prepared by 
its members and campaigned for adoption 
of research standards by publishers. The 
Basic Outline and Distinguishing Marks have 
been widely distributed not only among 
authors and publishers but also among coun- 
selors and teachers to encourage them to be 
discriminating in the occupational materials 
they use. 

To assist further in raising standards the 
Occupational Research Division sponsored 
two reports which represent desirable re- 
search methods and treatment of data. The 
Printing Trades and Their Workers (21) demon- 
strates the method of preparing a report on a 
national scale in conformity with the Basic 
Outline. Occupations in Retail Stores (22) sur- 
veyed and described concisely the entire 
gamut of occupations in its field. Both 
studies were authorized and planned by the 
editorial committee and written by members 
of the Occupational Research Division. 

This Division of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, with a membership 
representing many types of counseling ser- 
vices, continues to be a clearing house of aids 
in the field of occupational information. A 
recent project culminated in a series of ar- 
ticles on methods of filing occupational pub- 
lications (8). 


National Youth Administration 


During the 1930's when many youth were 
unemployed and when many schools cur- 
tailed their vocational guidance activities, 
the Federal Government established the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Both agen- 
cies gave considerable attention to voca- 
tional guidance. 

The National Youth Administration in 
many of its state offices included as one of 
its functions the preparation of monographs 
on occupations, with emphasis on entire 
industries. For these studies research work- 
ers used library research supplemented by 
the techniques formerly employed by the re- 
search workers in school systems, including 
investigation through plant visits, inter- 
views with workers and with representatives 
of employee and employer organizations. 


This occupational information was used 
classes and conferences of unemployed 

and girls, conducted by conference lea 

of whom had themselves been 
employed. Some of the occupational infor. 
mation was presented also in script form { 
the radio. 

When unemployment ceased to be an 
gent problem and as attention became focuse¢ 
on the war effort, these federal agencies we 
discontinued. The occupational monograp! 
of this period, though no longer publish 
and partly out of date, are valuable and ar 
still available in the guidance libraries 


many 


some schools and agencies as well as in s 
public libraries. 


National Occupational Conference 


Noteworthy help, from 1933 to 1939, was 
given by a unique organization, the Na 
tional Occupational Conference, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York City 


Education. Its efforts on a national scale 
did much to extend vocational guidanc 
throughout the United States, particularly 
in the field of occupational information. 

Emphasis on occupational information 
found expression in the addition of the word 
“Occupations’’ to the title of the profes- 
sional journal (23) of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, which the Con 
ference helped to finance, the full name be- 
coming Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. A_ bibliography, which listed 
books on occupations through 1935 was 
another contribution of N.O.C. (24). 

The Conference also projected a series 
some sixty occupational abstracts. Each 
abstract reviewed the available literature on 
an occupation, treating the material in such a 
way that the reader might know to which 
publication to turn for special needs. 

To keep counselors up to date, the Occupa- 
tional Index was launched, which reviewed 
current occupational literature and published 
critical reviews. 

When the National Occupational Contfer- 
ence went out of existence, September, 1939, 
it provided for all its functions to be con- 
tinued. Some were turned over to the new!) 
created Occupational Information and Gut- 
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ance Service in the U. S. Office of Education; 


Occupational Index (11) and the ab- 


stracts Were continued through a terminal 
rant from the Carnegie Corporation and are 


-xtant in 1946. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service 


The Occupational Information and Gui- 
lance Service of the U. S. Office of Education 
egan its work in 1938 as a part of the Voca- 
‘ional Education Division, through an inter- 


retation that made it possible to use, for 

e furthering of vocational guidance, some 
f the funds appropriated for vocational edu- 
ation. Services transferred to it by the 
National Occupational Conference included 
the answering requests for information from 
adividuals and organizations concerned with 

e development of vocational guidance pro- 
Pamphlets summarizing the tech- 
iques of good practices of counseling and 
ibliographies are continually being pub- 
shed. Many of the publications deal with 

«cupational information. 

Another valuable pamphlet published by 
OIGS was initiated by the Occupational 
Research Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. This pamphlet, Com- 
munity Occupational Survey (14) reviews vari- 
us types of surveys and their techniques, 
and outlines the steps involved in making a 
survey. 

A series of pamphlets on occupations, most 
f them classed as professions, addressed 
to counselors of youth, the Guidance Leaflets 
6b), is another contribution of this Federal 
Service. Two recent pamphlets in another 
series deal with the selection of students 
where there is a special demand for workers: 
Professional Nurses Are Needed and Teachers Are 
Needed (27). 

Because of the nature of the administrative 
organization and the sources of its funds, 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service has been able to extend the 
recognition and use of occupational infor- 
mation in counseling programs through 
subsidized services bearing similar names, 
connected with the State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education in the majority of the forty- 
cight states. 


Trams. 
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Occupational Information is, of course, 
only one phase of the work of the Occupa 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
In its work with states, more than forty of 
which now have 
other federal agencies, professional associa- 


State supervision, with 
tions, and counselor-training institutions, 
its program covers all phases of the guidance 
program, such as in-service and pre-service 
training of counselors; the organization of 
guidance programs on state and local levels; 
placement; and tests and 
surements, and other phases of individual 
inventory. 
been given emphasis lately as reported in the 


follow-up; mea- 


The area of adult counseling has 
special issue of Occupations of February, 


1945, under the general title, 
Adult Counseling Centers’’ (16 


“Community 


Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Industrial Services, U. S. Employment 
Service 


A division of the Federal Government 
which has contributed 
new ideas in the gathering of occupational 
information is known (1946) as the Division 
of Occupational Analysis Industrial 
Services, U. S. Employment Service, U. S 
Department of Labor. During its existence 
(1934-1946) it has been a part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Social Security Board, 
and the War Manpower Commission. How- 
ever, it has always remained closely associ- 
ated with the U. S. Employment Service and 
is today a part of USES. 

A new attack on the problem of gathering 
and organizing occupational information 
has been made by this 
1934 (28). While carlier investigations ap- 
proached the study of occupations from the 
needs discovered in counseling youth prepar- 
ing in school for their life work, this Divi- 
sion has directed its efforts to the study of 
occupations and jobs with the aim of placing 
adult workers in jobs where they will most 
nearly meet the requirements. These efforts 
have resulted in the publication of job de- 
scriptions for various industries, individual 
job descriptions, and job families. 

The Division has developed to a high de 
gree the original technique of job analysis 
used as carly as 1881 by Frederick W. Taylor 


new practices and 


a nd 


Division since 
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it the Midvale Steel Company to measur 
the time and motions made by the work 
performing his job. The Division has 
tended not only the techniques but also tl 
purposes and uses of the job analysis, and in 
so doing carried occupational research much 
beyond the achievements in this area in 
World War I. 

By means of this technique the Division 
has gathered data on occupations both ex- 
tensively and intensively. It has observed 
and gathered data about jobs in various 
centers throughout the United States. 
Through a developed series of schedules, it 
has observed jobs microscopically and ex- 
pressed in words precisely what the worker 
does, why he does it, how he does it; and 
the skills, knowledge, and physical abilities 
required. Improvement has been made not 
only in the techniques of observing and re- 
cording data, but also in assembling data 
gathered from various cities, in rechecking 
them, and generalizing from them. 

As a result of this research during the last 
twelve years on the part of a trained staff 
and the cooperation of 25,000 employers, 
100,000 workers, hundreds of schools and col- 
leges, and thousands in the government ser- 
vices and Armed Forces, job analyses have 
been obtained for 23,559 separate jobs or 
36,363 separate job titles. Out of this vast 
body of data, represented in more than 
100,000 job analyses, have come several 
tools and procedures. One of those most 
widely used is the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Parts I and II (1), which contains 
definitions of the 23,559 separate jobs. The 
great achievement of this undertaking is the 
standardization of terms and meanings in the 
field of occupations, together with a stand- 
ard system of classification. More recently 
Part IV has been published, which defines 
and classifies ‘‘entry’’ fields of work. This 
volume should prove especially helpful to 
school counselors as its uses become better 
understood. 

The study of the mass of materials repre- 
sented by the job analyses has revealed the 
similarity of jobs located in various indus- 
tries. Thus families of jobs have been dis- 


covered and so named. The discovery made 
it possible to transfer workers where needed 


: 
during the war period, and 


IitS Val 


situation requiring worker trans 
be over-emphasized. 

That portion of the information 
job analyses which indicates the phys 
requirements of jobs has helped in k 9 
jobs which can be performed by physical], 
handicapped workers, by women, and | 


Mail 


younger workers. This information is ¢s 
pecially helpful in the placement of the 
jured discharged from the Armed Forces 

To assist in the reemployment of per 
sonnel demobilized from the Armed For 
the Division has prepared two pamph! 
Special Aids for Placing Military Personne: 
Civilian Jobs (Enlisted Army Personnel) (2 
and Special Aids for Placing Naval Per 
Civilian Jobs (30 

A recent project of the Division of 
estimable value is the development of te 
niques in the field of Occupational Mobility, 
which will aid communities which are plan- 
ning employment for the post-war reconve: 
sion period. These techniques involv: 
means by which community occupationa 
activities, past, present, and future, can | 
expressed in terms of fields of work 
through the help of the Dictionary in terms 
specific jobs. 


Occupational Outlook Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Another bureau of the Federal Government 
which has pioneered recently in occupationa 
research, is the Occupational Outlook Dis 
sion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in t 
United States Department of Labor. TI 
Division was organized on the recommenda- 
tion of the President's Advisory Commit 
tee on Education in 1938 for the purpos« 
providing those engaged in vocational gui- 
dance with studies of the long-range employ 
ment outlook in occupations of importance in 
counseling. 

Since 1940 the Division has attempted in 
an organized fashion to do for occupations a1 
industry what similar services have done for 
agriculture, namely, to anticipate probabili- 
ties, not in crop production, but in employ- 
ment in specific occupations. This task 1s 
difficult, so difficult in fact that the direc- 
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nning, however, estimate 


1 work- 


r wartime } 
re needed for the numbers of traine 
production and 


required for munitions 


essary civilian industries Techniques 


re developed rapidly and throughout the 
the Bureau of Labor Strat working 


th the War Manp mmission, was 


) pr Wide the 
rements needed in 


} 


1 
ction policy, labor 


vision of training 
of government expendit 
Navy, and Maritin 
task sor what ¢ 
, after wart 
npleted, the turned on 
more to estimating the long-rang« 


utlook for guidance 


peacetime 
Publica- 


liversity 


purpose S 
ms began to appear, cOvering a 
Ss of 


the 


f occupational fields - a special seri 
was al repared for 
War Department and 


rict statements 
dminis- 
tration for use in the unseling 
ice < 


1Y 


ies of similar 


[To make 


outlook 


tional 
available lata on 

many 
volumes of Census | 

mal Outlook Div 
the O { 
lance Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Occupati onal 


1ision 
upational Information at Gul 
has also prepared a bulletin, 
Data for Counselors (3 

The techniques of occupati 
research are still far from being fully de- 
veloped, but a beginning has been made and 
results have been achieved. Resear 
continuing in the methods of anticipating, 
as far in advance as possible, general levels 
of employment, employment trends in par- 
ticular industries, and employment outlook 
in specific occupations being 
made of trends of labor productivity and 


technological developments affecting em- 


mal outlook 


, 
otudies are 


occupation and 
ecrous CO yperaci 
ment agencies, 
ties has helped 
os 


expected 


Ourtlo 


EMERGING TECHNIQUES IN ( 


COMMUNITY? 


and to expand 
local communities 
sponsibility to 
ment or lack of it 


ascertain } ri 


f 
rial planning 1¢ Occupatio 
Committee of the Welfar« 
Cleveland, in which are 
community 
labor, and social 


] 


| 
and federal serv 


empl 


yyment 


been 

tain the extent of expansion or 

in industry, business, and services in 
mediate future; interviews with represet 
tives of typical organizations are planned 
obtain the occupational patterns of cacl 
The project 
inventory and forecast an- 
/ 


type of organization includes 
the making of an 

* biennially. Detroit is also reporte 
iged in a local project sponsored by 


a . 
the Detroit Victory Council which represents 


the major forces in the community 


Conclusion 


This review of the development of occupa- 
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tional information shows a definite trend 
toward insistence on gathering realistic data 
according to scientific procedures. Facts 
have been recorded and used in terms of the 
demands of the occupation on the one hand 
of the worker's fitness for it on the 
other. They have evolved from scrappy, mis- 
cellaneous, sketchy, not always reliable pub- 
lications to a body of factual, systematically 


classified descriptions of the vast majority of 


and 


occ upations. 
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Today techniques are also evolving 
forecasting the future in respect to o 
tions, industries, and 
tional There 
tions of progress in the developmet 


community o 


needs. are also clear i1 


techniques for community action w 
coordinated with state and federal ager 


engaged in occupational research or in inf 


mation services, may result in effective 


cupational planning at community, state, : 


national levels. 


APPENDIX A 
School Schedule 


Name of School. 
Address: 

Person Interviewed: 
Name of Investigator: 
Yes No 


Catalogue on File: 


I. GerneRAL INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOL 
1. Date established: 
2. Name of Administrative Head: 
Title: 
3. How is school financed: 


4. Isthere a Board of Directors: Yes 


Telephone: 


No 


If so, describe its composition and functions: 


5. Is the school rated or accredited: Yes No 
If so, by whom: 
Quality of rating: 
II. Facurry 
1. Number: 
2. Educational competency: 
Ill. Srupgnts 
1. Number in attendance, Day Male Female 
2. Number in attendance, Night Male Female 
3. Approximate number of graduates during the past year 
4. Entrance requirements 
a. Sex 
b. Age 
c. Education 
d. Orher( specify) 
IV. Puaysicar CHaracreristics or Premises 


1. Type of location: 
2. Number and nature of rooms: 


Sched 


Name 0} 
Address 
Person 1 
Name oj 


UbWNeK LD 
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NIGHT: W 


Dailv hour 


u 


tal } 


LOtlaAl 


ost OF ATTENDANCI 
Amount of tuitio1 
How payabl 


\rrangements 


E OF GRAD! 


TT! 
rt 


; 
Placement by 


COMMENTS 


APPENDIX B 


Schedule for Recording Information Obtained from a Professional Society, Employers 
or Employees’ Organization 


Name of Organization 
Addres 5. 

Person Interviewed: 
Name of Investigator: 


GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT ORGANIZATION 
Purpose of organization (Obtain copy of constitution ¢ 
Occupations represented by 


l 

2. 

3. Services of organization to its mem! 
4 

5 


mpers 


Requirements for membership 

Nature of training if any required after acceptance 
a. Who gives the training 

b. Length and nature of training (Be specific 

c. Who supervises training of learner: 


yuality for full membership 
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d. Does the organization perform any function in this connection 
6. Number of members: 
Names and addresses of members interested in vocational guidance 


Facts ABOUT REGULATION OF THE OcCUPATION 
l. Is entrance to the occupation regulated 
2. By what body is entrance regulated 
3. Are regulations imposed, before or after training 
4. Minimum entrance requirements: 
a. Age 
b. Sex 
c. Nature of physical examination 
d. Nature of oral or written examination 
ec. Amount of general] education: 
f. Amount and kind of special, professional, or vocational, education (Be specific vl 
g. Other requirements 
III. Quatiryinc ExaMINaTION For PracticinGc THe Occupation (See II 4d) 
1. By whom given: 
2. Requirements for taking examination: 
3. What percentage of those taking examination usually pass 
4. Nature of certificate of competency: 


[V. GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE OcCUPATION 
1. Customary working conditions 
a. Hours: 
b. Earnings: 
c. Seasons: Vil 
d. Hazards: 
ce. Professional or trade union fees 
f. Licensing fees: 
g. Cost of equipment or tools: 
h. Other expenses: 
2. Variations in conditions described: 
3. Opportunities or lack of opportunities in the occupation: 


V.  Lrrerature published by the organization (List and obtain sample copies if possible 


VI. Comment: 


APPENDIX C 
The Content of a Good Occupational Monograph: The Basic Outline’ 
I History oF THE OccuPATION 


II. Importance or THE OccupaTION AND Its Revation To Society 
III. Numer or Workers ENGaGep 1n Occupation (Give source, data, and area covered by figu: 


used) VII. 
A. Total number engaged in occupation 
B. Total males under 18, over 18 
C. Total females under 18, over 18 
D. Number of other significant groups, ¢.g., Negroes and others IX. 
IV. Neep ror Worxers—Trends (Note increase or decrease in number of workers in relation ¢ 
population and other occupations. Note whether there is an over or undersupply of wor! 
X. 


' Appeared in this revised form in Occupations, XIX (Oct., 1940), pp. 20-23. 
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andexplain. Note principa nters where undersupply or 





Summarize important trends that will affect number of w 


DuTIEs 








occupations with which this work may be « 





and materials used in the performance of the work 





B. Definition of occupation 
] As given in the law (¢.¢.. in licensing | 
etc 


4 TY ‘T, 
As determined by an official organization (union, prof 













Carefully formulated definition acceptable to tl 






may be found in tl Dictionary of Occupational Tit . 


Washit 







ALIFICATIONS 








Sex (Opportunities for both sexes Mentior 
















( Race or nationality (Restrictions regarding employment of 

D. Other qualifications (Include special physical, mental, i 
Do not include qualifications that obviously are n« ary { { 
Give any information about the use of tests for emplovn tor 

I Special skills (Special skills essential to performance on t 

I Special tools or equipment (Any special tools or equipn 
of the job which must be supplied by the worker 

G. Legislation affecting occupation (Any laws regulating nat tate ifa 









VII. Preparation 
A. General education 


1. Necessary (State definite amount of general educati that is al 







successful performance of duties 
t 





Desirable (State amount of general education that is desirabl i 





nN 








any special courses of va 


! 
i 
B. Special training include probable cost of training 






] Necessary oOtate defi ite amount ol special training that 1 


successful performance of duties 










2. Desirable (State amount of special training that i f 
value. 
3. Training Centers 
a Schools offering special training (List special schools prepas f 
local and elsewhere 
b Training on the job (Cite special plans for training ont 
tem, classes in the plant, etc., 

Cc Others (Cite any other type of training possib! 
C. Experience 

1. Necessary (State definite experience necessary before entering this occupati R 






lated experience on other types of jobs. 
2. Desirable (State type of experience desirable before entering this occupati 


VIII. Metnops or Enterinc (Give any specific ways of entering occupation, suc 


Examination, etc.) 
A. Use of special employment agencies (List names of agencies which specialize in placit 










workers 











IX. Lenora or Time serore Sxitt Is AtraiNnep (Include special regulations regardi vr other 
apprentice rules. Instruction may cover a period of one week to tl montl How so 
the maximum rate of pay reached? 
X. ADVANCEMENT 
nramoted 


A. Line of promotion (The jobs from which and to which the worker may be pr 





XII 


XIII 


XIV 


XV 


XVI 


XVII. 


XVIII 
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B. Opportunity for advancement (State difficulty or certainty of promotion and or 
promotion depends 

Revatep Occupations To Wuicu Jos May Leap 

Earninos (Include statements of deductions for uniforms, equipment, etc., and additio 

cause Of tips, COMMAssions, ctc 

A. Beginning (Wage or range of wages received by beginners. 

B. Most common (Wage or range of wages received by largest number of workers 

( Maximum (Wage or range of wages received by most highly skilled workers. ( 
formation per hour, month, or year, according to common method of payment. R 
to weekly rate; state number of scheduled hours per week, ¢.g., ‘“based on 44-hour w 
Yearly—life earnings, pensions, unemployment compensation, regulation of union, of law 
Indicate whether worker would normally receive benefits of Social Security Act. 

D. Regulations—Laws, Labor Board, union, etc 

Hours 

A. Daily 

B. Weekly 

C. Overtime (Give frequency 

D. Irregular hours or shifts (¢.g., telephone operator, 

E. Vacation (Include only if allowed with pay.) 

F. Regulations—Laws, Labor Board, union, etc 


ReGcutarity or EMptoyMent (When occupation is regular, omit A, B, and C, and state regular- 


ity. Give reason for regularity or irregularity 

A. Normal months 

B. Busy months 

C. Dull months 

D. Shut-downs of plant 

E. Cyclical unemployment 

Indicate number of workers employed during these various seasons. Do plants shut down 
tirely during dull months? What per cent of the force is retained? What per cent added 
extra workers during busy months? Cite attempts to regularize employment and the eff 
of seasonal employment on the worker.) 

Heattn aND Accipent Hazarps (Cite special health and accident risks connected wit! 
occupations and the ways these may be guarded against. Refer to any state legislation, ¢.¢ 
compensation for occupational disease, for example, which may have special bearing. Ment 
health hazards should be included.) 
ORGANIZATIONS 

A. Employers—function, purpose, size, etc. 

B. Employees—function (State activities, purpose, and strength, ¢.g., does union have 
ployment bureau, benefit fund? If so, what? Cite any difficulties of entrance or especia 
large fees and dues. Where there are two or more unions, state size of membership of ea 
if possible, or other evidence of relative strength.) 
Typicat Piaces or Emptorment (For example, electrician may find employment in electri 


repair shops; doing wiring with construction companies, with a gas and electric company, 


in a power house, in the maintenance department of factories using electrical machinery, etc 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


\ 


A. Suggested readings 
B. Magazines 

C. Films 

D. Pictures 

. 


Other sources of information (Governmental departments—U. S. Census Reports, U 
Employment Service, or Bureau of Labor Statistics. List of key firms and persons w! 
may be contacted for further information. ) 
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APPENDIX D 


Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph? 


criteria will not always be identified in the may be had 
place in the various studies. For instance, tain facts hay 


ial for the use of research workers will 7 Tabulated m 


rally describe the techniques of the research 
e body of the report. On the other hand,ina 


If tabulated 
in the text, tl 
nphlet prepared for the use of young people, the integrated d 
rmation regarding the techniques of the study the facts revealed i 
7 Tahu! 1» erial 
be found in notes to teachers, in the intro b. Tabulated materi: 
: } al Som ; I text or in the append 
et S @ enaix ‘ ewhnere ) 
ion, or in the app ix omev , how ein cneneaiiied te 
in all studies worthy of use, the counselor from what source 
yuld be able to find evidence that the criteria 


S Cee dere oh 
ted below have been met. Census data wl 


available, should be w 
Metnops or GaTHERING Data interpreted 
9. The text or 
source of quoted or 
taken from print¢ 


views 


1, The study should state specifically what 
yanization or groups sponsored the study. It 
yuld also state who gathered the matcrial and 
ive information about these persons such as their 


: | 10. Transitions betw 
tles and occupations, their training and experi- 


be such that interrelations are clear} 

, complete picture of the occupation obtain 
4 e " > - a a te a ~ 

2. The study should indicate the date (year 11. Statements (including the tit! 


d, if necessary, the month) when the material ; 


specific and exact, not general ar 
vas gathered. Qualifying words should be used 

3. The study should bear evidence of the ings, not to embellish them and 
ethods used in gathering the material favorable or unfavorab! 
Library work performed. 12. The occupation 
Number and location of the establishments visited social and economic se 
in order that the reader may judge whether an ade- local, and not as an 
quate sampling has been made. vacuum 
Number and kinds of schools visited 
Number and kinds of organizations investigated. 
Number of other persons interviewed (in many 
instances only their positions and not their iden- . , 
tity will be revealed 13. The style 

interesting, but not ovet 

4. The study should show evidence that the lary and manner of presentation shou 
findings have been validated or checked and tothe readers to wate li 

hould indicate the means by which the valida- 14. The format should 
tion or checking has been accomplished such as__ tive; the typography, such as to invite reading 
referral in final draft to certain recognized authori- 15. A table of cont hicl 
ties, Of Comparison with research studies bear- headings as well as head 
ing in part or in whole upon the study in process if the study is long enough; and an annotat 

5. It is desirable also that the study indicate bibliography in accepted form, should be included 
that it has been ‘“‘tried out’’ or certain consumers 16. Where material is republished there should 
f the type for whom it is intended be evidence cither that the contents have beet 


revised or that they have been merely reprintc 


ings of chapters; an 


ConTENT oF STuDY 


6. The list of topics should be complete in provision made for revision wh 
order that a balanced picture of the occupation lication is issued. To this purpos 


* Appeared originally in Occupations, XVIII (Nov., material in soft binding lend e 


1939), pp. 129-130. than the printed page in hard binding 
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The scientific approach should be manifest through- 
out; in the methods used in gathering the facts; in the 
of what was discovered, 


Z ; 
unbiased, accurate presentation 


whether favorable or unfavorable; 
tent to serve, not special and limited interests, but the 
well-being of young people 
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in the obvious in 
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Placing the Handicapped in Jobs 


VIRGIL SMIRNOW 


Specialist for Handicapped, United States Employment Service 


HE Unitep States Employment Service 

was established to provide free public 
employment placement service to all persons 
secking work. It operates in the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. One thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-three local employment offices 
are serving the nation’s job seekers at the 
present time. 

As part of its responsibility to assist all per- 
sons of employable age who are seeking 
work, USES recognizes its distinct obligation 
to provide effective placement services for 
veteran and non-veteran handicapped. 


Tae Hanpicappep Not a Distinct SEGMENT 

Contrary to widely accepted beliefs and 
practices, the handicapped are not a distinct 
segment of the population with character- 
istics and qualities apart from their fellows. 
Instead, they present all the individual char- 
acteristics of age, sex, attitudes, interests, and 
ambitions. They are alike in far more re- 
spects than they are unlike their fellows. In 
short, they present the same individual differ- 
ences which exist in all human beings. 

The handicapped prefer to be regarded in 
the same way as the non-handicapped in their 
relationships with their fellows. They re- 
sent having unnecessary attention directed to 
their handicaps. 

Although complete, accurate statistics re- 
garding the handicapped are not available, 
the most widely accepted figures indicate that 
there are between 25,000,000 and 28,000,000 
individuals in the United States who are sig- 
nificantly affected by physical, mental, and 
emotional deficiencies and impairments. Lest 
this total appear too large, consider the num- 
ber of persons discharged from or presently in 
mental hospitals, institutions for the men- 
tally retarded, and those mentally retarde’ 
not institutionalized, those with history _t 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, and othei dis- 
abling conditions. Then consider the yearly 
increment of persons newly disabled by in- 


dustrial accidents (more than 100,000 yearl, 
home accidents, and other disability-causing 
incidents. Add year upon year and include 
those who are born handicapped, or who be- 
come handicapped due to disease, and the 
total figure does not seem out of proportion 

Most of the handicapped in our populatio: 
prefer to be, can be, and are, absorbed in ou: 
working population with slight regard to 
their physical impairments. A large percent 
age are making their own adjustments to the 
demands of society and industry. To focus 
the attention of government or industry on 
their condition would only create a problem 
where none now exists or magnify one that 
has been solved to the satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual and of society and industry. 

However, there is a significant percentage 
of the handicapped in our labor force or seek- 
ing entrance who require assistance from 
organized society in order to assume their 
proper places. The Employment Service is 
now prepared by experience and training 
serve those needing specialized assistance 
finding their places in industry, business, 0 
profession. 
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History oF SERVICES TO THE DisaBLED 


Only in rare instances were specialized s 
vices for disabled applicants provided during 
the early years of the United States Employ 
ment Service. The disabled applicant was 
treated like any other applicant, with little 
attempt made to solve the special problems 
imposed by a disability. Then there was a 
growing awareness of the need for a consider- 
able fund of specialized knowledge and the 
development of specialized tools and tech- 
niques in addition to those already in use in 
order to discharge effectively USES respons- 
bility to the disabled. The war and the re- 
sultant manpower shortages gave impetus to 
the development of placement procedures for 
the handicapped so that this vast source of 
relatively untapped manpower might be fully 
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utilized in the nation’s production effort 
Experience gained during 1941 to 1945 in the 
placement of more than a million disabled ap- 
plicants gave the Employment Service conf- 
jence that it could deal effectively with the 
job problems being presented to local offices 
by disabled veterans in ever-increasing num- 
ber. 

Among the pioneers in a specialized service 
for the disabled were the states of New York 
ind Illinois. In these states the problems of 
the disabled were recognized as being unique, 
and specifically trained personnel were as- 
signed to give special attention to finding 
jobs for them. 

With the establishment in 1934 of the occu- 
United 
as now, in 


national research the 
States Employment Service, then, 
the Department of Labor, some special atten- 
tion was given to the study of the employ- 
ment problems of the disabled. Progress in 
solving these problems was made with the es- 
tablishment of the Occupational Research 
Center, located in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Starting in 1936, this office, under the direc- 
tion of K. Vernon Banta, conducted a review 
of the experience of private industry, private 
ganizations, and federal and state voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies to find clues to 
an objective approach to the vocational prob- 
lems of the disabled—clues which would 
place the disabled on a par with the non- 
lisabled in competitive employment. 

The most significant result of these studies 
at the Center, was that Banta and his co- 
worker, Carlos Stageberg, reached the basic 
conclusion that a means could be devised to 
measure and record the physical requirements 
of jobs and the physical abilities of disabled 
people, and that these two factors could be 
matched to some degree, as an aid to effective 
employment placement of the handicapped. 

An initial experiment on this new principle 
was conducted in cooperation with the 
Williamson Candy Company of Chicago. The 
results, although far from perfect, clearly in- 
dicated that the new method, called Physical 
Demands Analysis—Physical Capacities Ap- 
praisal, provided an effective approach to 
placement of persons with physical limita- 
tions. 


In 1943, the Technical Advisory Board of 


program ol 
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the USES reviewed the plan which had beet 


developed in the St. Paul Minneapolis office 
and accepted the method of job study w! 
was adopted there. On the foundation 
Center study and research, the United States 
Employment Service has developed its present 
program of service to the handicapped, 
known as Selective Placement 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


Selective placement is the term which the 
Employment Service applies to its over-all 
program ol 
The United 
serving the handicapped, makes fullest pr 
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States Employment Serv 


tical use of the full 
ployment service organization and ope 
A significant percentage of the handicapped 
are handled in the main stream of opera 
When it is apparent that no probl 


which would complicate the adjustr 


the individual in a job, no special s . 
accorded. However, if it is appar 

anticipated that the individual has had dif 
ficulty in the past, or will, unless rendered 
special service in the future, encounter dif 


ficulties in job adjustment, specialized servic 
iS provided This service, provided by pet 
sonnel trained for the purpose, is merely an 
extension and intensification of regular place- 
ment methods, with added emphasis placed 
on careful evaluation of physical capabilit 


Types of problems which would i ate 
the need for Selective Placement services ar 
1) the need to change or modify an o " 
tion because of a newly acquired disa y 
(2) the lack of significant work experience as 
a basis for placement, (3) the possibility of 


meeting with difficulty in securing employ 
acceptance because of a disability, (4) th 
need for special care in placement to insure a 
job which will not aggravate a « 
result in an undue hazard to self or fellow 


workmen, and (5) the need for services of an 
other agency for training or other preparation 
before the individual can be placed, or con- 
current with placement. 

All personnel in the Employment Office are 
the need for Selective 
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ordinated with those of other personnel to 
make the most effective use of Employment 
Service work in behalf of the handicapped 
and to remove possibility of duplicating 
efforts. 


Tue Puysica,t DEMANDS APPROACH 


One of the major tools used in the still- 
developing Selective Placement approach is 
the physical demands analysis—physical capac- 
ities appraisal. The physical demands ap- 
proach is an application and amplification of 
the job analysis technique which was de- 
signed, of course, for the purpose of develop- 
ing specific job information needed by place- 
ment personnel. Physical demands analysis 
is that part of job analysis which describes 
the physical activities and environmental fac- 
tors of jobs. On the other hand, physical 
Capacities appraisal evaluates the physical 
activities a particular individual] is capable of 
performing, and the working conditions to 
which he may be safely exposed. Matching 
an applicant's physical capacities to the 
physical demands of a job for which he meets 
experience, training, and other requirements 
constitutes a basic phase of Selective Place- 
ment. 

The major characteristics of the physical 
demands approach are that it is positive, in- 
dividual, and specific. This approach em- 
phasizes the specific capacities of workers 
rather than their handicaps, by pointing out 
what a worker can do rather than stressing 
his limitations and what he cannot do. All 
workers therefore may be looked upon from 
the same point of view, namely, as possessing 
various degrees of physical capacity for work, 
not as being able-bodied, or not able-bodied. 

Too often in the past, workers have been 
classified on the basis of their disabilities or 
at best as being suitable for light, moderate, 
or heavy work. None of these generaliza- 
tions tell what a worker's specific capacities 
are. The positive approach subordinates ref- 
erence to the negative features or handicaps of 
workers. 

The physical demands approach deals with 
all workers as individuals rather than as 
groups brought together under the heading 
of a common disability. It is axiomatic that 
two people with identical physical disabil- 


ities (¢.g., loss of hearing, glaucoma, arrested 
tuberculosis) may make entirely different ad- 
justments to the disability; thus it is mean- 
ingless to generalize. 

This points to the worthlessness of lists of 
jobs supposedly suitable for any so-called 
group of the handicapped, such as a ‘‘list of 
jobs suitable for workers with rheumatic 
heart disease.” Due to the basic variation in 
the capacities of individuals in any so-called 
disability group, lists of suitable jobs for such 
groups have little or no value. 

The physical demands approach comes 
closer than former techniques in determinit 
the specific physical and environmental re- 
quirements of jobs and specific capacities of 
workers in order that in arriving at a voca- 
tional plan, these factors may be matched 
This specificity overcomes the shortcomings 
of approaches which have employed terms 
that were too general and too subject to vary- 
ing interpretations. Factors of frequency, in- 
tensity, and duration are more adequately ac- 
counted for in the physical demands ap- 
proach. 

As a final advantage, the physical demand 
approach provides a common non-medical 
language which can be used by job analysts, 
physicians, and personnel workers, whether 
in private industry or government servic 
Also, when a full physical capacity report is 
received from a private physician, the report 
enables the interviewer to refer the applicant 
to an employer without revealing confiden- 
tial diagnostic data. 


OrHeER Too.s 


Other tools prepared by the research 
branch of the Employment Service and re- 
leased to field offices are built around this 
concept of physical demands and capacities 
analysis. For example, the release of the 
first of a series of National Physical Demands 
Information Series (Number 1, Apprentice- 
able Occupations, November, 1944) was de- 
signed to provide to counselors physical de- 
mands information on typical apprenticeable 
occupations. (See page 479.) Another re- 
lease in the same series which will appear 
soon is a physical demands study of laundry 
occupations. From time to time the Na- 
tional Physical Demands Information Series 
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APPRENTICEABLE OCCUPATIONS 


Dictionary Title FORM BUILDER I* Occupational Code__5-1 





Apprenticeship Title _ Jig_ Builder 





Industry Automobile Manufacturing; Aircraft Manufacturing 


| PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


. Walking : Throwing X 51 Inside 
. Jumping X Pushing 52. Outside 
. Running X Pulling 53. Hot 


Balancing X 19. Handling 2. 54. Co 











Climbing X Fingering 
Crawling Feeling 

. Standing : Talking 
Turning X 23. H 
Stooping 
Crouct 
Kne« ng 
sitting 
Reaching 28 X 63. Adequate 
Lifting C 64. Adequate 
Carrying = X 65. Vibration 

















DETAILS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: Stands h 
turns, and uses both arms and hands to 
material weighing up to 
files, and screwdrivers. Pushes and pul 

th Dexterously handles and fingers component 
assemble them. Sits hours on a high stool whil 
ing drafting implements, crayons, pencils, gages 
Reaches for, grasps, lifts, and carries sheets of 
pounds between bench and machines approximately _> 
tions and reads blueprints and calibrations on mea 





DETAILS OF WORKING CONDITIONS: Works around 
ventilated room. Exposed to vibration and noi 





DETAILS OF HAZARDS. Possibility of cuts and bruise: 
and hand tools. 





of 


*JOB DEFINITION: Builds forms, fixtures, jigs, or templates of we 
for use as guides or standards by other workers in mass production 

cal conveyances, such as automobiles and airplanes; studies blueprint 

for which template, jig, or other fixture is to be built; lays out, cuts, 
assembles component pieces of wood or metal; checks and measures fi! 

assembly against blueprint May assign machining duties to other workers 
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will be supplemented by further releases based 
upon occupational, industrial, and other 
logical groupings. 

The basic concept of Physical Capacities 
Appraisal—Physical Demands Analysis is be- 
ing used in the ‘Guides for Interviewing 
Handicapped Applicants.’’ The first to be 
issued was a general interviewing guide, list- 
ing for the counselor a number of points of 
information of occupational significance to be 
obtained during the interview, and including 
an outline for an appraisal of the physical 
capabilities of the disabled applicant. (See 
page 481.) It is the intention of the Employ- 
ment Service to supplement this general inter- 
viewing guide with a number of similar 
guides designed to obtain the pertinent facts 
regarding persons with specific disabilities, 
such as arrested tuberculosis, heart disease, or 
amputation of lower extremity. 

The physical demands approach is used also 
in the Special Aids for Placing Military Per- 
sonnel in Civilian Jobs (Enlisted Army Per- 
sonnel) and (Enlisted Naval Personnel). 
These documents showing the relationships 
between civilian jobs and military occupa- 
tions, include also the physical and environ- 
mental requirements of the listed civilian 
jobs, giving the counselor some clues to be 
used in vocational planning with disabled 
veterans. (Sce page 482.) Physical demands 
information also appears in a number of other 
Employment Service tools, such as the Na- 
tional Job Description and Interviewing Aids. 


THe Hanpsook on Sgvective PLACEMENT 


In December, 1943, the USES issued the 
handbook, Selective Placement for the Handi- 
capped, incorporating the procedures, tools, 
and techniques used by local offices in serving 
the handicapped. On the basis of field ex- 
perience, this document was revised in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. The revised handbook consists, 
in general, of three parts. The first part sets 
forth the basic principles and philosophy of 
Selective Placement, and outlines the steps 
taken in interviewing, counseling, and plac- 
ing the disabled, including the application of 
the physical demands analysis technique. 
The second section contains information of 
occupational significance on a number of 
common disabilities, and details of evalua- 
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tion of the disabilities in terms of physi 
capacities. The third section is devoted 
tools and techniques used in making phys 
demands analyses and physical capacities ay 
praisals. 

There are several particularly significa 
concepts expressed in the document. The 
term ‘“‘unemployable’’ is completely ey 
punged. Everyone is considered as able 
work at some level of skill, although nor al- 
ways under competitive conditions. The fal- 
lacies of *‘lists of jobs for types of disabilities 
and other unsuccessful attempts to arrive at 
short-cuts or formulae for placement of t! 
disabled are covered in detail. 

The handbook, issued in 1945 as a printed, 
document size booklet, was made available to 
the public for purchase at the cost of twenty- 
five cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Interest in the handicapped is 
evidenced by the fact that during the past 
two years, more than 30,000 copies have been 
sold and distributed. 

PRoGRAM, PROMOTION, AND REsuLTs 

Promotional efforts by the USES on behalf 
of the handicapped are illustrated by ti 
activities conducted during National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. By Joint 
Act of Congress and by Presidential Proclama- 
tion, the week of October 7-13, 1945, was 
designated as ‘‘National Employ the Physica! 
Handicapped Week,” in which employers and 
interested organizations concentrated their 
efforts on developing greater employment op- 
portunities for the handicapped, and gaining 
a better understanding of how to place dis- 


abled veterans and other handicapped work- 
ers in jobs suitable to their capacities. 

The Empioyment Service prepared and 
tributed a wealth of materials including leat- 
lets, wall charts, pamphlets, draft press re- 
leases and radio scripts. Suggestions for 
planning state and local programs were sent 
to the field. 

The immediate effects of this special cam- 
paign were reflected by a sharp rise in the 
number of placements of handicapped work- 
ers. Total placements of handicapped appli- 
cants reached 13,400 during the first 20 days 
of October, 1945, a 34 per cent gain over the 


(Please turn to page 483.) 
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GENERAL GUIDE FOR INTERVIEWING 
HANDICAPPED APPLICANTS 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO DISABILITY, s 


A. Use of Prosthetic Appliances 
B. Compensatory Accomplishments 
C. Attitude Toward Disability 
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With the end of the war, many disabled therefore probably continue to increase. T 


vorkers were discharged through lack of [SEs is doing its best to keep up with 
suflicient seniority and because of difficulty in 
transferring them to new jobs within the 


plant. In the past few months, placements of 


pected demands through intensified employ 


solicitation, public education, staff train; 


handicapped have fallen off at a slightly and refinement of techniques, methods, an 
faster rate than total placements. The load rocedures for interviewing, counseling. and Ta 
; — a _ - ° , of 
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An Opportunity to Do a Professional Job 


HUGH 


M. BELL 


Veterans Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 


HE VOCATIONAL rehabilitation provisions 
Ta Public Law 16, and the educational 
benefits under Public Law 346, both 78th 
Congress, have provided the Veterans Ad- 
ministration with an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to do a professional job of counseling 
These laws clearly anticipate the need for 
effective vocational and educational counsel- 
ing for veterans and provide adequate finan- 
cial support for it. The Veterans Administra- 
tion through H. V. Stirling, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Vocational 
and Education, has made far-sighted plans for 


Rehabilitation 


facilitating the readjustment of veterans un- 
ler these laws by putting into operation an 
extensive program of counseling throughout 
the United States, the details of which have 
| At no time in the 
istory of the guidance movement has any 


yeen described else Ww here 
yuunseling program been so broadly con- 
Under this 
program it is possible to do a thorough job of 


eived and adequately financed 


testing, interviewing, record keeping, and 
follow-up on every veteran who applies for 


] 


vocational rehabilitation and education, all 


at no cost to the veteran. This, truly, is an 
opportunity for those of us interested in coun- 
seling as a profession. 

But are we prepared to meet this challenge? 
Do we have sufficient trained counseling per- 
individual 


sonnel? Are our measures of the 


adequate? Do we have ready access to the 
sources of occupational and educational in- 
formation? Do we have adequate means for 
keeping counselors currently informed? Do 
we have the administrative leadership for so 
large a program? Do we have objective in- 
formation on the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish good counselors from poor coun- 
selors? These and other questions will re- 
quire affirmative answers if the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s counseling program 1s to ac- 
complish its purpose. For regardless of how 
well the program is planned and financed by 


1 Manual of Advisement and Guidance, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Washington, D. ¢ 
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the number of veterans applying for re! 


] 


tation and education is rapidly increasi 


Unless immediate provisions are made in uni 

versities and colleges to train new counselors 
from the group of men and women now leav- 
ing the Service, the quality of personne] work- 
ing in this program will inevitably be low 

ered. There are many young men and women 
in the Armed Forces who are about to be or 
already have been discharged who were not 
preparing themselves for counseling prior to 
entering the Service but who developed inter 

est in counseling as a resuJt of their experience 
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in military personnel work. More than 
5,000 officers and enlisted men will have 
worked in the Army's Separation Counseling 
Program and more than 2,000 of the Navy’s 
personnel will have had experience in the 
Navy's Civil Readjustment program. Some 
of these counselors who have been dis- 
charged, have already been accepted in the 
Veterans Administration counseling pro- 
gram, and there are others who will want to 
complete their academic preparation at an 
early date so as to be qualified for employment 
in this program. 

The training for counselors to be offered in 
colleges should be planned to meet the needs 
of the Veterans Administration's program. 
If students are merely given a miscellaneous 
collection of courses in psychology and gen- 
eral personnel procedures, their preparation 
will not be adequate. While the war was 
still going on the Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission, foresaw that there 
would be a dearth of trained counselors after 
the war and appointed a committee which 
drew up a recommended training sequence. 
See the Training of Vocational Counselors, 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commis- 
sion.) The Veterans Administration pro- 
gram should be analyzed by the training in- 
stitution and the program planned so as to 
include general courses in counseling to be 
followed by specialization in veteran's prob- 
lems. Such specialization should be placed 
near the end of the training period and 
should include a study of the organization 
and administration of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration counseling program, the legal pro- 
visions pertaining to the program, records 
and forms, counseling the physically handi- 
capped, educational and occupational infor- 
mation and trends, use and interpretation of 
tests in counseling, personal adjustment prob- 
lems, and an opportunity for apprenticeship 
observation and training at a Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Center. 

Regardless of how thorough the academic 
training provided in colleges is, there still 
will be need for a short, intensive, orientation 
training course given by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration immediately following assign- 
ment to counseling duties, to bring the coun- 
selor up to date on new regulations, and to 


familiarize him with the policies and person- 
nel in the program. 

Provisions should also be made for jp. 
service training of counselors now working i; 
the program and for those who will be as- 
signed in the future. This should includ 
general reading assignments, weekly confer- 
ences, and special projects on topics related 
to veteran counseling. Good use should also 
be made of speakers from business, industry, 
labor organizations, and colleges. ; 

The morale of personnel engaged in coun- 
scling in the Veterans Administration pro- 
gram will be improved if provisions are madc 
for promotion and increases in pay for su- 
perior performance. The present Civil Ser 
vice rating of counseling positions in the 
Veterans Administration recognizes that coun- 
seling demands professional skill and has 
rated the positions relatively high. This 
level should be maintained and increased as 
the program grows. 

As the counseling program develops there 
will be an increasing need for supervision of 
its personnel. This should be carried out 
directly at the Guidance Center level, and in- 
directly by the Branch Offices, and from the 
Central Office in Washington. Techniques 
for the evaluation of the work of different 
counselors should be developed in which 
recognition is given both to the quantity an 
quality of performance. The goal of such 
supervision should be to permit the maximum 
possible personal initiative and individuality 
of approach within the limits of present regu 
lations and procedures. 


PROFESSIONAL TOOLS 


Standardized Tests. If a professional] job is 
to be accomplished in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration counseling program, it will not onl) 
be necessary to have the best personnel avai!- 
able, but will likewise require accurate tools 
for the estimation of personality adapted to 
the needs of veterans. The psychological 
tests which are now available have, for the 
most part, been developed and standardized 
on young adult student populations where the 
range of scores was considerably less than 
would be obtained on the veteran population 
Too many of the test items in the measures 
now available reflect school problems rather 
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chan adult living conditions. Many 
| 


tests were developed for use in the selection of 


of the 


students for admission to schools and col- 
leges; and, while they are useful in the educa- 
tional counseling of veterans, they often prove 
to be of questionable value when used in voca- 
tional counseling over a wide range of skills 
and abilities. All of this points to a need for 
a study of the tests now in use to determine 
their reliability, vaiidity, applicability, and 
general usefulness. To locate the tests which 
are inappropriate for the program, a statisti- 
cal analysis of the scores being obtained on 
present tests as well as the age, educational 
status, and vocational objectives of the veter- 
whom the 
tabulated. 


tests are administered, 
This type of study 
recommendations to 


ans to 
should be 
should be followed by 
authors and publishers concerning revisions 
of the tests. It would also be desirable to 
obtain information on the types of new tests 
needed in counseling and the frequency with 
which they are requested. On the basis of 
these studies, new measures should be de- 
veloped to supplement the present list of 
tests, and unsatisfactory tests now being used 
should be replaced by more valid measures. 
The goal of such a program should be to de- 
velop measures of those personality character- 
istics which have the greatest usefulness in 
counseling veterans. The decision as to what 
tests are to be included in the program should 
be based upon the experience of counselors in 
handling veterans’ problems. The assistance 
of test specialists will be required in deter- 
mining the kinds of information to be ob- 
tained by objective methods, in the standardi- 
zation and statistical analysis of tests, and in 
the interpretation of tests. In developing new 
counseling tests these points should be kept in 
mind: 


1. The tests should be no longer than is 
necessary to guarantee their reliability and 
validity. 

2. The norms should be based on a rep- 
resentative veteran population. 

3. The tests should emphasize areas and 
fields of ability and interest rather than 
specific capacities and interests. 

4. The construction and validation of 
the tests should be carried out on a popula- 
tion of World War II veterans. 
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training of personnel newly 


assigned to counseling duties in the program 


valuable in the 


Rating Scales. Rating scales should be 


to supply information on th 


veloped 


phases of personality adjustment 


for whi 
[hes 


scales could be used with veterans at the time 


l 


there are no objective tests available 


of advisement, and later as part of the follow 
up evaluation of the effectiveness of counsel] 
ing during the veterans’ training and em 

h. 


ployment. Rating scales should also be de 


veloped to ascertain the effectiveness of 
counselors, as many of the intangible pet 
sonal qualities that determine the 
failure of counselors can as yet be evaluated 
only by personal observation and rating, and 
experience has shown that using objective 


scales can markedly increase the accuracy of 


success Or 


ratings 
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Records. The records, reports, and forms 
used in the program should be studied to dis- 
cover whether or not they are providing the 
basic information needed in counseling and in 
research investigations. It is common ex- 
perience in research studies to have an investi- 
gation of some crucial problem frustrated by 
poorly planned and inaccurately kept records. 
The objectives of the counseling program 
should be reflected in the kind of records and 
reports which are kept so that these objec- 
tives can be statistically validated through 
analysis of the information which they sup- 
ply. For example, if one objective of the 
counseling program is to place veterans in 
occupations where they will succeed, then re- 
ports and records should be kept of the occu- 
pational ratings of the veteran on the job, as 
well as all the information about his person- 
ality adjustment, work history, and training. 
As this information accumulates, research 
studies can be made to determine what factors 
are significantly related to success in differ- 
ent occupations. 


CouNSELING INFORMATION 


In addition to well-qualified personnel and 
accurate tools for obtaining and recording in- 
formation about the individual, the counsel- 
ing program will also need effective means of 
obtaining and distributing educational and 
occupational information. World War II has 
given a decided impetus to the production of 
this kind of information, examples of which 
are ‘The Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Forces’’ pro- 
duced by the American Council on Education; 
the excellent periodical publications on area 
and industry job conditions of the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section of the United States 
Employment Service; the series of occupa- 
tional monographs of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce; and the occupational pamphlets 
of the Information and Education Division of 
the Army, to mention only a few of the publi- 
cations. Every effort should be made to en- 
courage national agencies which have been 
publishing this type of information during 
the war to continue the service. To keep 


such agencies informed as to the kinds of in- 
formation which are desired in the counseling 
program it will be necessary to establish liai- 


son with the individuals in the agencies re- 
sponsible for the materials. These contacts 
should be preceded by a study of the counsel- 
ing information needs of the field so that the 
agencies can be advised as to the type of infor- 
mation required and the approximate number 
of copies that will be needed. The collection 
of counseling information should not be re- 
stricted to national agencies and national con- 
ditions. Local counseling centers should be 
encouraged to collect information about edu- 
cational and occupational conditions peculiar 
to a geographical area. A section should be 
established in the Central Office of the Veter- 
ans Administration in Washington, D. C., to 
locate and to evaluate counseling informa- 
tion. This section should set up standards 
which can be used by this group and by loca! 
counselors in field installations to evaluate 
new guidance materials. This section should 
also have the additional responsibility of de- 
termining the most effective means of making 
counseling information available and useful 
to counselors. Much excellent guidance in- 
formation fails to achieve its purpose chiefly 
because it is not made available to counselors 
in a form which they can assimilate readily 
A monthly bulletin should be issued fron 
Central Office to supply counselors with cur- 
rent information on the problems which they 
meet in their work. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


As the program develops, and more and 
more counselors are employed, there will be 
an increasing need to develop within the 
counseling group far-sighted and aggressive 
leadership at the various levels of control 
Recent experience with the Army's Separation 


Counseling program indicated that many of 


the best counselors made the poorest adminis- 
trators, and that many of the best administra- 
tors of counseling sections had had little 
actual counseling experience, but believed 
wholeheartedly in the importance of the 
work and knew how to get people to work 
together harmoniously. Such leadership wii! 
be required wherever policy is made, when 
ever liaison is maintained with other na- 
tional agencies, and wherever responsibility 
for putting the program into operation is dele- 
gated. It will be advisable at all levels of 
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control to make provision for keeping su- 
periors informed of the services being offered 
through counseling. Too often counselors be- 
come so wrapped up in their work that they 
fail to keep the officers not directly engaged 
in, but indirectly responsible for program, 

sold’’ on the importance of their work. To 
combat the wide-spread belief that ‘‘anybody 
can give advice,’’ the technical phase of coun- 
scling should be emphasized and follow-up 
studies used to demonstrate the validity of the 
work. The location and strategic placing of 
effective leadership will be one of the most 
important factors in the success of this coun- 
seling program. 


ResEARCH SERVICE 


This program presents a unique opportu- 
nity for research on the validity of the tech- 
niques and materials used in counseling veter- 
ans. If cooperative arrangements are estab- 
lished with those divisions of the Veterans 
Administration responsible for training and 
placement, it will be possible to collect data 
on the accuracy of the educational and occu- 
pational objectives recommended by coun- 
selors. The research program should be co- 
ordinated from the Central Office in Washing- 
ton and, in each of the thirteen Branch Offices, 
there should be a research section responsible 
for putting into effect the policies and proce- 
dure developed by the Central Office. The 
following are some aspects of the counseling 
program upon which research should be con- 
ducted : 

1. Qualification of counseling personnel in 
college Guidance Centers, Regional 
Offices, and Veterans Hospitals. 

2. Vocational objectives recommended by 
the different centers, and by different 
counselors. 

3. Number of veterans who successfully 
complete training for recommended ob- 
jective; number who are successfully 
employed following training; number 
whose rehabilitation is accomplished 
by counseling only; number referred to 

sychiatrists. 

Rdacionshi between test scores and 

success in training and employment. 

5. Type of rsonal adjustment problem 
cared raf counselors. 

6. Validity of the information now being 

_ collected on advisement forms. 
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If accurate information is collected on these 


problems it will be possible to validate more 
accurately the counseling procedures used in 
this program than has been the case in any 


other counseling program 


A ProressionaL CHALLENG! 


The Veterans Administration's counseling 
program presents a three-fold professional 
challenge: In the first place this program will 
force us to produce concrete evidence of the 
validity of our work 
and colleges can talk to a student by the hour 


| = | 
Counselors in schools 


and not be responsible to anyone for the kind 
of solution that is reached with the stuc 
This condition cannot exist in the Veterans 
Administration program. If we cannot pro 
duce evidence that veterans are more success- 
ful in their training and employment as a re- 
sult of counseling than they would have been 
without this professional service, the pro 
gram will fail. The Federal Government is 
investing large sums of money in this advise- 
ment program for veterans and one of these 
days someone will begin to ask pointed 
tions about the returns on this investment. At 


ques 


of the effectiveness of our counseling 

Secondly, this program presents the coun- 
seling profession with the necessity of deter- 
mining clearly what the work of a counselor 
actually is, and then of making this informa- 
tion available to members of other profes- 
sions. Many physicians, social workers, or 
psychiatrists have only a vague idea of what 
a vocational and educational counselor does, 
and, as a result suspect counselors of meddling 
with many problems which they know little 
about, but concerning which they are very 
willing to give advice. This false conception 
will be overcome as counselors come to see 
what their specific responsibilities are in re- 
habilitation work and learn to confine their 
operations to these matters 

A final challenge to counseling as a profes- 
sion inherent in this program is the necessity 
which it presents of working out procedures 
for correlating our work with that of the 
physician, the psychiatrist, the social worker, 
and others responsible for rehabilitation of 
the veteran. Counselors can benefit greatly 
from t.1¢ information that the medical officer, 
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the social worker, or the psychiatrist can fur- 
nish them, and these officers, in turn, can 
profit from the information which the voca- 
tional and education counselors have at their 
disposal. Occupational information and 
mental test data are examples of the kind of 
data which counselors can make available to 
these officers. Difficulties are certain to arise 
in working out the procedures for the ex- 
change of information among the different 
officers so that it may be available when 
needed and in a form that it can be readily in- 
terpreted by different workers, but these will 
be overcome as the mutual advantages of the 
exchange of information become apparent. 


Some CauTIONS 


As the counseling program develops, it is 
well to recognize certain difficulties which 
may beset this program; (1) Since counseling 
is not well established as a profession with 
clear-cut standards and qualifications, there 
will always be the possibility of counseling 
positions in the Veterans Administration be- 
ing filled by unqualified personnel. (2) When 
a backlog of cases develops, pressure may be 
exerted to short-circuit the advisement pro- 
cedure to speed up processing, and when such 
a procedure is adopted in emergencies, there 
is always the possibility that it will be con- 
tinued even after the emergency has past. (3) 


There is also the danger that counselors wil] 
grow stale and mechanical after they have 
been on the job for some time unless adequate 
provisions are made for increases in pay, pro- 
motions, and in-service training. (4) Ir is 
also possible that counseling standards may 
vary greatly from one section of the country 
to another, unless careful supervision is pro- 
vided. 
the professional counseling group and the ad- 
ministrative staff responsible for the over-al] 
control and direction of vocational rehabili- 
tation at the various levels of contro] is 
fraught with difficulties. The tendency for 
these individuals to separate themselves into 
competing groups must be counteracted by 
friendly get-togethers where each learns to ap- 
preciate the skills and abilities of the other. 

To summarize, the rehabilitation and edu- 
cational provisions of Public Laws 16 and 346 
present counselors with a real opportunity to 
do a professional job. To accomplish this it 
will be necessary to obtain highly qualified 
personnel for the program; produce accurate 
tools for the evaluation of human personality, 
develop facilities for the acquisition and dis- 
tribution of counseling information, initiate a 
program of research to validate the effective- 
ness of counseling, and develop within the 
counseling sections the best possible leader- 
ship for the program. 


y, On leave from Chico State College, California, where he was Professor of Phychology, XY 


| Hugh M. Bell is Acting Chief of Personnel Training, Advisement and Guidance | 
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(5) And finally, the integration of 
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T HAS been estimated that at least 2,500 pro- 

fessionally trained vocational advisers will 
be needed by the Veterans Administration in 
its counseling program for veterans applying 
for education and training under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16) 
and the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (Pub- 
lic Law 346, the *‘G.I. Bill of Rights’’). At 
this writing less than one-half of this number 
have been employed and the need for qualified 
personnel is critical in some areas. The out- 
look is brighter now, however, than during 
the previous two years when the supply of 
available and qualified civilians was prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
War Department for the immediate release or 
discharge of any officer, or enlisted person to 
whom the Veterans Administration has 
offered a position. These procedures are de- 
scribed in War Department Circular No. 388, 
dated December 29, 1945. In addition, large 
numbers of men and women who have been 
in the military and naval services and who 
have now become veterans are applying for 
these positions. It is the expressed policy of 
General Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, that preference be given to 
World War II veterans. While qualifications 
for the work are considered more important 
than veteran status, it is believed that sufh- 
cient numbers of qualified veterans will be 
available since such large proportions of pro- 
fessional counselors, personnel workers, and 
vocational and clinical psychologists were 
drawn into the Armed Services where they 
obtained additional valuable training and ex- 
perience in various aspects of the Army’s or 
Navy's personnel program. 


! This article is written at the request of the Editor for 
information on job opportunities in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration which might be of interest to readers of this 
Journal. 


Opportunities in the Veterans Administration for 
Professional Counselors’ 


GWENDOLEN SCHNEIDLER 


Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 





Despite the critical shortage of qualified 
persons in the past, a sincere effort has been 
made by Central Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to insist upon the maintenance 
of high professional standards and upon mak- 
ing appointments according to prescribed 


Civil Service minimum standards. The addi- 
tional supply of qualified applicants from the 
Armed Services should to some extent relieve 
the pressures and whatever tendencies there 
may have been in some areas to relax stand 
ards in an effort to obtain sufficient numbers 
of persons to handle the pyramiding load of 
work. The situation is still critical, how- 
ever, and the number of veterans waiting for 
the counseling service is large because the 
additional supply of potential and actual 
vocational advisers is not yet equal to the task 
of handling the ever-increasing numbers of 
veterans applying for education and training 
The Central Office of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, however, is urging the maintenance 
of high standards for personnel through this 
critical period as well. 

Veterans interested in education or training 
under either one of the laws providing these 
benefits are entitled to the best counseling 
service which can be provided. Disabled 
veterans applying under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (Public Law 16) are re- 
quired to consult a vocational adviser prior 
to undertaking training. The service is avail- 
able but not required in the case of those 
applying for education under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

If offered a position with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, it is not now necessary for an 
applicant to be certified by the Civil Service 
Commission under the new authority dele- 
gated to the Veterans Administration for the 
procurement and selection of its own staff for 
‘‘temporary indefinite’’ appointments subject 
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later investigation by Civil Service, pro 
vided that those appointed meet the estab- 
lished Civil Service minimum requirements 
and that preference is given to veterans. A 
written test may be required and announced 
later. 


Civit Service ReQquirEMENTS 


The minimum requirements as established 
by the Civil Service Commission and the 
Veterans Administration are stated as follows 
for the Vocational Adviser positions: 


Experience required for admission to written 
test: Except for the substitution of educa- 
tion provided for, applicants must have 
had the following experience 


Grade Required Experience 


3 years of type land 1 year of type 
II 

4 years of type I and 1 year of type 
II 

4 years of type I and 2 years of 
type II 

3 years of type I, 2 years of type 
IL, and 1 year of type Ill 

P-6 3 years of type I, 2 years of type 

II, and 2 years of type Ill 


Types of Experience: 


I. Progressive, responsible experience in 
one or more of the following types of 
employment, which has provided 
knowledge of the problems of voca- 
tional adjustment: 

1. Personnel management, —r 


ment placement, or employee 
training in the Armed Forces, 
governmental, business or indus- 
trial organizations, in which a 
knowledge of interviewing and 
placement techniques and famil- 
larity with the requirements of a 
variety of occupations were 
gained. 

Experience in programs conducted 
by federal, state, or municipal 
governments, or private health or 
welfare agencies, which included 
social work, counseling, employ- 
ment training. 

Vocational guidance or place- 
ment service im a secondary 


school, college, or university 
provided that it was a regular 
designated responsibility, and 1 
merely incidental to other as 
signed activities. 
Teaching college or univers 
courses directly related to the 
duties of the position, such 
vocational counseling, vocational] 
guidance, occupational analys 
employment or industrial rela 
tions, and psychological testin 
Experience as a clinical psycho 
gist. 
Experience which had demonstrated 
an understanding of the principl 
underlying the construction, admi 
istration, use and interpretation of 
psychological and educational tests 
including tests of interest, aptitude, 
and ability. 
Experience in a supervisory or ad- 
ministrative capacity involving plan- 
ning, directing, and coordinating th 
major activities of a program and 
interpreting the policies and regula 
tions. This experience is not re- 
stricted to the types outlined under | 
above 


Substitution of education for experience u nde 
I and II above: For each nine months of the 
experience required in I, up to a maximun 
of three years of experience, applicants may 
substitute one full year of undergraduate 
study successfully completed in a college 
or university of recognized standing. 

Graduate study in sociology, economics, 
research statistics, or social work may be 
substituted, year for year, up to a maxi- 
mum of two years for the experience re- 
quired in I. Graduate study in psychology 
or vocational guidance may be substituted 
year for year for the required ex- 
perience in II above, up to a maximum of 
two years of experience, provided the total 
educational background has _ included 
courses in psychological testing. 

No substitution may be made for 1 year 
of the experience required for the P-3 grade 
or for 2 years of the experience required 
for the P-4 grade. 

No substitution may be made for the 
supervisory or administrative experience 
required in III above. 
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slows 
Grade 
P-2 $2,980 plus overtime 
P-3 3, noo plus overtime 
P-4 ,300 plus overtime 
Pp-5 ye 80 ph Is Overtime 
P-6 9,230 plus overtime 


ICSC p 


Salary 


Vocational advisement 
Veterans Administration are 


Central Othce 


personnel ith ile 


employed in 
Washington, D. C., in the 
ap Oftice lo- 

mbus, 


York . 


San 


oaeee 1 branch oilices of Centr 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, 


St 


cated 
Denver, New 


Richmond, 


Dallas, 
Philadelphia, Louis, 
Francisco, and Seattle); in the regional offices 
and sub-regional offices which, within a short 
time, will approximate 200 in number; in 
approximately 200 guidance centers, usually 
cated at colleges and universities; and 

Army, and Naval 


Veterans Administration, 


spitals. 


OpPORTUNITIES IN THE V. A. CENTRAL Ofric! 


For qualified persons interested in positions 
n the Advisement and Guidance Service in 
Central Office of the Veterans Administration 
1 Washington, D. C., there are at this writ- 
ing a few professional positions open at the 
Civil Service classifications of P&S-2 to 
P&S-6. Although the number of positions in 
the Central Office is small in comparison with 
those in the field, they present opportunities 
for initiating and developing policies, plans, 
procedures, and techniques which are put into 
operation in the field offices, for supervising 
the counseling program through the branch 


offices, and for evaluating results and taking- 


action to improve the counseling service to 
veterans. 

The abbreviated organization chart below 
shows the relationship of the Advisement and 


VETERANS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Services 
ror Voc a- 


Guidance Service t 
under the Assistant mi 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, 
one of twelve Assistant Administrators under 
the Administrator for Veterans Affairs, Gen- 
eral Omar N. Bradley 

Under the office of the Director 
Guidance 
several divisional units representing the m 
aspects of the program, as shown in the 
below 
Chief 
includes several Senior, 
tant Advisement and Guidance Officers 


who Is 
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Each divisional unit is headed by a 
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Persons interested in applying for one of 


these positions in Central Office should com- 


plete two copies of Civil Service Commission 
Application for Federal Employ- 
Director of Advisement 
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D. ¢€ An 
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applicant's special interests as rel ated to the 
divisional units of the Service and state if and 
when it would be possible to come to the 
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Central Office in Washington, D. C., for inter- 
views 


THe Branca Orrice SUPERVISOR 


Branch offices of the Central Office of Veter- 
ans Administration are being set up in the 
thirteen cities listed below. Each branch 
office will have several Veterans Administra- 
tion regional offices under its jurisdiction, 
covering an area corresponding roughly to a 
Civil Service region. The purpose of estab- 
lishing branch offices was to decentralize some 
supervisory functions to offices which can be 
in closer contact with the operations in the 
field. 

Each branch office, under a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, will be similar to Central Office 
in organization. There will be a Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Service, a Chief of the Advisement and Gui- 
dance Division (P&S-6), an Assistant Chief 
(P&S-5), and several supervisors of advise- 
ment and guidance activities (P&S-5 and 
lower). The function of these advisement 
and guidance supervisors in branch offices will 
be to make certain that the policies, plans, 
methods, and procedures developed by the 
advisement and guidance service in Central 
Office are being put into effective operation 
by field office personnel. The branch super- 
visors will keep in close contact with the op- 
erations in regional offices, sub-regional 
offices, hospitals, and guidance centers where 
veterans are receiving counseling services. 

Supervisory personnel for these positions 
should meet all the qualifications listed above 
for Vocational Adviser (P&S-4) and in addi- 
tion should have had successful supervisory 
and administrative experience. These are key 
positions in the program since the quality of 
counseling service rendered to veterans will 
depend in large measure upon the quality of 
supervision Vocational Advisers receive from 
branch Supervisors. Therefore it is impor- 
tant that highly qualified professional coun- 
selors who have had experience in the Armed 
Services be selected for these positions. 

It is suggested that persons interested in 
these positions make arrangements for a per- 
sonal interview with the Director of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Service in the branch office or offices to which 


they wish to make application, submitting 
copies of Civil Service Commission Form 57. 
Communications with branch offices con- 
cerning these positions should be addressed to 
the Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Service at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Branch Offices listed below: 


Branch Office 
No. 1 


Temporary Mail Address 


Veterans Administration Branch Office 1, 

55 Tremont St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 2, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 3 
261 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pennsy!- 
vania 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 4, 

900 N. Lombardy St., Richmond 20, Vir- 
ginia 
Veterans Administration Branch Office 5. 
914 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Veterans Administration Branch Office 6, 
Townley Court Apts., 580 E. Towne St., 
Columbus, Ohio . 
Veterans Administration Branch Office 7, 
226 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIlinoi 
Veterans Administration Branch Office 8, 
328 Midland Bank Blg., Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 9, 
Room 739, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., 314 N 
Broadway, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

No. I Veterans Administration Branch Office 10, 
1008 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 1], 
1718 Exchange Bldg., Second Ave. & 
Marion, Seattle 4, Washington 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 12, 
49 Fourth St., San Francisco, California 

No. Veterans Administration Branch Office 13, 

P.O. Box 1260, Denver 1, Colorado 


THe VocaTIONAL ADVISER IN A V. A. Re- 
GIONAL Orrice or GuripANce CENTER 


The largest number of vocational advisers 
are placed in Veterans Administration re- 
gional offices and guidance centers. Guidance 
centers are established under regional offices 
through contracts with educational institu- 
tions which are interested and able to provide 
space, personnel, and technical services to 
assist the Veterans Administration in render- 
ing a counseling service to veterans. 

As indicated by the established minimum 
requirements, the Vocational Adviser, P&S-4, 
and Associate Vocational Adviser, P&S-3, in 
the Veterans Administration should be a pro- 
fessionally well-qualified person who has had 
training and civilian experience in vocational 
counseling or rehabilitation or related indus- 
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COUNSELING IN THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


rial, business, governmental or educational 
ersonnel work which has required a thor- 

ugh understanding and use of counseling 
ols and techniques, such as psychological 
ests, occupational and labor market informa- 
ion, etc. In addition, the Vocational Ad- 
riser Should be a veteran preferably with re- 
ent experience in one of the Armed Services’ 
rograms related to classification or counsel- 
ag or personnel. 

The duties of the Vocational Adviser, 
P&S-3, and P&S-4, in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration program may be more fully understood 
by reading the ‘‘Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance’’ (Reference 2) which sets forth the 
policies and procedures of the Veterans Ad- 
ninistration’s advisement and guidance pro- 
pram. These duties include interviewing and 
collecting of the necessary data for analysis of 
the individual; psychological testing (unless 
this is done by an assistant Vocational Ad- 
viser, P&S-2, who acts as a Psychometrist), 
evaluation of educational, occupational, mili- 
tary, social and medical history; the supply- 
ing of pertinent educational and occupational 
information; and the synthesis and evalua- 
tion of all of the information to assist the 
veteran in the selection of an appropriate em- 
ployment objective and educational or train- 
ing program. In other words, the position is 
conceived as a professional one which can be 
filled adequately only by counselors who are 
personally and professionally well trained and 
equipped. Qualified persons, even though 
they may still be in the Armed Services, who 
are interested in serving as Vocational Ad- 
visers to veterans may now apply for the 
position directly to the Veterans Administra- 
tion regional office serving the area in which 
they wish to work by mailing or, better, pre- 
senting a copy of Civil Service Form 57 to the 
Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Division of the regional office. A 
list of regional offices in operation at this 
writing is given below: 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Atlanta 3, Georgia, 105 Pyror St., N. E. 

Baltimore 2, Maryland, 1315 St. Paul St. 

Batavia, New York 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston 8, Massachusetts, 17 Court St. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cuyahoga Bldg. 

Columbia, South Carolina 


Dayton, Ohio 

Dearborn, Michigan 

Denver 2, Colorado, Old Custom House 

Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Fargo, North Dakota 

Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Fr. Harrison, Montana 

Hartford 2, Connecticut, 95 Pearl St 

Hines, Illinois 

Huntington 1, West Virginia 

Indianapolis 44, Indiana 

Jackson 107, Mississippi, Federal Bldg 

Kansas City 6, Missouri, 1009 Wyandotte St 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Lincoln 1, Nebraska 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Federal Bidg 

Los Angeles 25, California 

Manchester, New Hampshire, Federal! Bldg. 
Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 

Montgomery 10, Alabama 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Newark, New Jersey, 176 Sussex Ave 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana, 333 St. Charles St 
New York 1, New York 252 Seventh Ave 
Pass-A-Grille Beach, Florida 

Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania, New Custom House 
Phoenix, Arizona, Ellis Bldg 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania, 1001 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 
Providence 3, Rhode Island, 100 Fountain St 
Reno, Nevada 

Roanoke 17, Virginia 

St. Louis 1, Missouri, 707 Market St. 

Salt Lake City 3, Utah 

San Francisco 21, California 

Seattle 4, Washington, Federal Office Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Togus, Maine 

Waco, Texas 

Washington 25, D. C., 300 Indiana Ave., N. W. 
White River Junction, Vermont 

Wichita 2, Kansas 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 18 S. Franklin St. 
Wood, Wisconsin 


Some counselors may prefer to take posi- 
tions with colleges and universities having 
contracts with the Veterans Administration 
for guidance centers rather than to apply for 
Civil Service positions as Vocational Ad- 
visers with the Veterans Administration. To 
apply for college positions, applicants should 
communicate directly with the educational 
institution having a contract with the Veter- 
ans Administration which provides that the 
institution will furnish personnel as well as 
space for counseling veterans. The qualifica- 
tions for positions of Psychometrist or Voca- 
tional Appraiser (the term applied by the 
Veterans Administration to counselors on the 
institution's staff in order to distinguish them 
from the Veterans Administration Vocational 
Adviser) should be as high as the Civil Service 
requirements listed above. 
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OppoRTUNITIES FOR PERSONAL CONSULTANTS 


It is recognized in this program that veter- 
ans seeking vocational and educational coun- 
seling often need personal counseling as well. 
The Vocational Adviser is sometimes trained 
and equipped to render this related service or 
at least to recognize when it is needed and to 
make proper referral. Since many Vocational 
Advisers in this program will not have the 
additional special skills for personal counsel- 
ing, however, it is planned to establish the 
position of Vocational Adviser (Personal 
Counselor). These counselors will be avail- 
able through the regional offices as consult- 
ants for veterans referred by other Vocational 
Advisers and Training Officers. These per- 
sons should be qualified clinical psychologists 
preferably with related experience in the 
Army and Navy and with some knowledge of 
educational and vocational counseling. They 
should make application to Veterans Admin- 
istration regional offices or to Central Office. 


Tue VocaTIONAL ADVISER IN A HosprraL 


In addition to the Vocational Advisers in 
Veterans Administration guidance centers 
and regional offices a number will also be 
needed for duty in hospitals, where the Veter- 
ans Administration is instituting a rehabilita- 
tion program in order that severely disabled as 
well as other patients who must be hospital- 
ized for any considerable period of time may 
begin their vocational planning and even 
their educational or training program during 
convalescence. The counseling and educa- 
tional program will begin as soon as the 
patient is considered by the medical doctor to 
be ready for it. In the hospital there will be 
time for the Vocational Adviser to give con- 
siderable study to the individual and his 
needs in relation to his physical disabilities 
and to participate in case conferences with 
other professional members of the rehabilita- 
tion staff, such as the doctor, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, social worker, occupational 
therapist, physical therapist, and training 
officer. 

These rehabilitation programs will be es- 
tablished not only at Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals, but also at Naval hospitals, 
through an agreement with the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Navy Depart- 
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ment, and at designated Army hospitals. |; 
is not possible at this time to estimate the 
exact number of advisers which wil] hk 
needed for service in the hospitals because the 
number of Army and Navy hospitals in 
which the Veterans Administration's pro- 
gram is to be initiated is not known. Coun- 
selors interested in these positions in hospi- 
tals, particularly those who have served as 
psychologists and counselors in Army and 
Naval hospitals and have had experience 
counseling physically disabled personnel, 
should apply directly to the Veterans Admin- 
istration regional office serving the area in 
which the hospital is located. 


DURATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The duration of this counseling program is 
difficult to predict at the present time. The 
laws now allow veterans to apply for coun- 
seling and training within four years of their 
discharge or the end of the war, whichever is 
later. The training may be completed over 3 
nine-year period. This would suggest that 
the program will last for some time. 

In addition to considerations regarding the 
probable duration of this counseling program 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, it is interesting to consider the 
possible influence it will have upon the de- 
velopment and expansion of professional ser- 
vices for students and for adults. 

It is reasonable to expect that this pilot pro- 
gram on a national scale will be a significant 
and contributing stimulus to the development 
and extension of personnel services in indus- 
try, business, government, and particularly in 
educational institutions and in connection 
with community services. Persons who have 
had successful professional experience in this 
program should find fertile field for their abil- 
ities and skills in these other areas when 
services to veterans, as such, decline and 
services increase to all members of the com- 
munity, whether in the school, on the job, 
in the Employment Service, or in the com- 
munity counseling agency. 
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The Program of the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration 


MAJOR GENERAL G. B. ERSKINE, USMC 


Administrator, Retraining and Reemployment Administration, U. $. Department of Labor 


CTING wiTHIN the authority given it by 

Congress, namely, to serve as a coordi- 
nating agency to speed the processes of recon- 
version, and at the same time to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of functions of 
other government agencies concerned with 
retraining and reemployment, vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation, the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion is sponsoring several programs designed 
to guarantee that the “‘human side of recon- 
version’’ emphasized in the Baruch-Hancock 
Report will not be overlooked. 

Special attention is being given to such im- 
portant projects as Community Advisory 
Centers, vocational rehabilitation, vocational 
education, increased job opportunities, on- 
the-job training, improved and expanded 
educational facilities, and other programs to 
serve the needs of veterans and displaced war 
workers in their readjustment to peacetime 
economy. 

The Community Advisory Centers repre- 
sent a forward step in reestablishing Service- 
men and women and others in community 
life. Operated as community projects with 
joint federal, state, and local governmental 
cooperation, Community Advisory Centers 
are intended to be central points where veter- 
ans can go with dignity to learn what their 
rights are and how they can obtain them. 

In order that the work of the Advisory 
Centers may be accelerated to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency, federal agencies, such as the 
Veterans Administration, U. S$. Employment 
Service, Civil Service Commission, Federal 
Security Agency, and others have been urged 
to assist and consult with state and com- 
munity agencies and other groups in the es- 
tablishment and operation of centers. This 
action was taken because it has long been 
obvious that no advisory center can be more 
effective than the support and cooperation 
given it at the community level. 


In the belief that the veterans themselves 
would have it so, extension of the facilities of 
Community Advisory Centers to include oth- 
ers is being advocated as a uniform policy 
In many communities, not even veterans’ de- 
pendents now share in these privileges. 

To expedite and facilitate the establish- 
ment of these Centers, the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration has prepared for 
general distribution a booklet entitled ‘Your 
Community Advisory Center.’’ It deals with 
both organization and operation of Centers 
Now available in mimeographed form, it soon 
will be issued in printed form. It discusses 
the need for community service, what a com- 
munity center is and how it serves, and the 
planning, establishing, organizing, and oper- 
ating of centers. Chapter I establishes the 
premise for the creation of centers with the 
following observations: 

‘The returning veteran does not find him- 
self coming home to conditions as they wer 
before the war. New areas of industrial com- 
petition have been set up across the continent 
Thousands of in-migrants are taxing the hous- 
ing facilities of our industrial centers. Thov- 
sands more are facing an undetermined future 
in a new or changed community. 

‘The need for a Center and the needs of 
those served at the Center will vary with 
each individual and with each community. 

‘“Many veterans, though mature as individ- 
uals, will be only beginners in a world of 
work. Others will find the labor market 
changed during their absence because of tech- 
nological advances and economic changes in 
industry. Some will have to choose different 
occupations because of disabilities. Still oth- 
ers will need help in solving their personal or 
financial problems. But for all who need !t, 
the community must provide skilled and 
specialized attention and help. 

“The community and its individual citi- 
zens are anxious to provide their men and 
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RETRAINING AND REEMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


women an opportunity to find the way back 
ato civilian life. But there are many vari- 
ables involved in providing that opportunity. 
For some, it is education. For others, it is 
rehabilitation. For still others, it is a job or 
yb training. Whatever service is necessary 
becomes the joint responsibility of every seg- 
ment of our economy—labor, industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, together with govern- 
ment—nationally and locally. Working to- 
gether, through local agencies, public and 
private, they can give friendly, effective help 
to those in need of it.”’ 

It is obvious from the foregoing that wise 
vocational counseling must play an important 
part in the operation of these Advisory Cen- 
ters, if they are to function effectively. Ac- 
cordingly, the Community Advisory Center 
that boasts of a good vocational counseling 
division as part of its general set-up will 
prove a great asset, not only to veterans and 
others seeking advice, but to the community 
itself. 

We have placed this Community Advisory 
Center project on our top priority list, be- 
ause of the major role it can play, and is 
playing, in the demobilization and reconver- 
sion program. It is estimated that there are 
now about 2,800 Advisory Centers in opera- 
Since there are from 
America 


tion over the country. 
6,000 to 10,000 communities in 
which could support Centers, it is Obvious 
that many cities and towns are lax in meeting 
the need 


Tue ACCREDITATION PROGRAM 


Another top project which the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration has been 
promoting is accreditation to veterans for in- 
service training. The governors of the 48 
states have been asked to cooperate in an 
accreditation program. Through such a pro- 
gram a veteran whose pre-war schooling was 
incomplete may qualify for a high ‘school 
diploma or cut the time required to qualify, 
thus improving his job prospects. Accredi- 
tation is the responsibility of the local school 
authorities. The American Council on Edu- 
cation, through its publications and accredi- 
tation branch, aids state departments of edu- 
cation and schools to develop standards for 
measuring educational competence. Many 


schools use Tuttle's ‘Guide 

of Educational Experience 
Services’’ 
eral educational development tests are 
widely used to determine the veteran’s edu 


in granting scholastic credit 


! 
aisO 


cational progress 

Employers and personnel men in indu 
find ‘Special Aids for Placing Naval Person- 
nel in Civilian Jobs’’ and ‘‘Special Aids for 
Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs 
of assistance in evaluating service-acquired 
They are obtainable at the Gov 


Sstry 


experience. 
ernment Printing Office in Washington 

This grant of accreditation is in no sense a 
““gift’’ to a veteran, but a recognition of his 
qualifications and a translation of them fror 
one form to another. Many veterans, not 
fully aware of its availability, need to be told 
that it is an asset upon which they shoul 
unti 


] 
1 
i 


capitalize; an asset which is “‘frozen’’ 
they take the steps necessary to apply it to 


their individual advantage 


Housinc VETERAN STUDENTS 


Cognizant of the serious housing situation 
i 


of veterans enrolling in our schools and col- 
leges, the Retraining and Reemployment Ad 
ministration has been taking steps to relieve 
this problem by obtaining for colleges and 
universities prioritics on such surplus proper- 
ties as beds, blankets, and housing facilities 
We are informed 
sources that 250,000 
either full time or part time and that another 
half million are seeking enrollment. This en 
rollment will tax the facilities of our educa 


utmost 


through authoritative 


veterans are enrolled 


tional institutions to the Some of 
the institutions are using existing housing 
facilities. Junior and small colleges espe- 
cially can render a great service in expanding 
facilities so that men and women can live at 
home while attending school a year or two 


during this crisis. 
Surptus War Property 


Our program to obtain priorities for veter- 
ans in the purchase of surplus war property 
might be classified under the heading of *’job 
opportunities,'” because it has a direct bear 
ing on an individual's ability to start a new 
business and become self-employed An 


effort is being made to give veterans preferen- 
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tial treatment in the disposal of at least 25 per 
cent of the surplus war properties now avail- 
able and at a cost of not more than 50 per cent 
of the normal charge for such properties. 
This program is based on the logical reason- 
ing that without the courageous actions of 
our Servicemen and women in line of duty, 
there would be no surplus war property avail- 
able today, and that they, therefore, have an 
irrefutable right to that property. With so 
many veterans clamoring for the opportunity 
to go into business for themselves, and with 
an unprecedented shortage of goods hinder- 
ing them, any action to further the small 
business program would undoubtedly result 
in the creation of many additional jobs for 
other veterans and displaced war workers. 


REHABILITATION 


We have been ever mindful, of course, of 
the need for a coordination and acceleration 
of our national rehabilitation program, 
especially for the thousands of returning 
physically disabled veterans. Particularly is 
this a case of coordination, since some con- 
fusion has existed with regard to the rights 
of veterans under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program conducted by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and that under the supervision 
of civilian agencies. 

While the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration has no supervision over the 
functions of the Veterans Administration, 
nevertheless, that agency has been cooperat- 
ing 100 per cent with us in our coordination 
work, in our efforts to make it possible for 
those needing rehabilitation to obtain it 
quickly and effectively anywhere in the 
United States. Substantial progress is being 
made and an announcement regarding its re- 
sults is expected in the near future. In the 
meanwhile, veterans are informed of the loca- 
tion of civilian rehabilitation agencies and 
the suggestion made that they seek assistance 
from those agencies where the facilities of the 
Veterans Administration cannot be extended 
to them. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


On-the-job training and apprentice pro- 
grams are excellent media by which the em- 
ployment problem facing veterans and dis- 
placed war workers may be solved, at least 
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partially. 

In order to expedite these programs, so that 
returning Servicemen and women may obtain 
maximum benefits intended for them, the co 
operation of government, industry, and labor 
has been sought for more effective action in 
the anprentice training program. Thos 
federal agencies concerned with on-the-job 
training have been requested to develop means 
of bringing about consistent standards and a 
high level of cooperation with industry s 
that full justice both to trainees and employ- 
ers may be assured. With respect to on-the- 
job training, the Veterans Administration 
has already announced plans for closer super- 
vision of that program to assure its successful 
operation. 

Community employers can be of tremendous 
help io relieving the jobless situation arising 
as more and more veterans return from the 
Service by making known their manpower 
needs. Many employers fail to register goo 
jobs with the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, which at this time is a national network 
of employment offices throughout the coun- 
try. Asaresult, many veterans and displaced 
war workers do not know of the job vacan- 
cies. Community leaders frequently make n 
effort to study and analyze job opportunities 
available in the cities and towns and this fac- 
tor has aggravated the situation. 

We have only touched on phases of our re- 
habilitation problem, but it should be ob- 
vious that it will take the combined efforts, 
not only of federal agencies, but of every 
state, local, and civic agency and group, as 
well as of individuals, if the employment and 
other needs of our veterans and displaced war 
workers are to be met. 

We must not waste what we have in human 
resources. We must not waste more of our 
veterans’ youth. They do not want ‘made’ 
jobs, makeshift and temporary. They want 
jobs which will earn for them the commu- 
nity’s respect and admiration. 

Their services to employer and to commu- 
nity, and the contribution they can make to 
the future economic progress and welfare o! 
the mation, warrant for the veteran our 
thoughtful consideration. The very best w 
have to offer will still fall far short of what 
they have earned and what they deserve 
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The Role of a Psychologist in a Vocational 
Counseling Service 


ROSALINE GOLDMAN! 


Psychologist, Vocational Counseling Service, St. Louis Chapter, American National Red Cross 


HE INCREASED awareness of the services 
T available in a vocational counseling 
ency makes this an opportune time to dis- 
cuss the role of the specialists who contribute 
to the counseling process. We are finding 
that a broader.sample of the total population 
snow coming for vocational guidance, the 
ysual clientele being enlarged by veterans and 
isplaced war workers who have had no pre- 
vious occupational experience. These condi- 
tions have broadened the scope of the coun- 
sling agencies, which, until recent years, 
were used primarily for under-privileged per- 
sons and those with special problems which 
required occupational adjustment. Since the 
sroups MOw coming to counseling services 
present specific problems, it is advisable to 
ry to evaluate the role of the psychologist in 
the counseling procedure. 

Although there are several kinds of special- 
sts on the counseling staff, the specializations 
should mot be stressed; instead, emphasis 
should be placed on the agency as a whole. 
{ counseling agency is a coherent, coopera- 
tive unit and not a loose organization of indi- 
vidual specialists who are functioning as con- 
sultants for one another. Agency policy is 
to give service to the client as an individual, 
and all phases of work done in the agency 
should be directed toward this goal. 

Anatrempt todefine the role of the psycholo- 
gist includes, first, a discussion of the kind 
of information and help the counselor has 
feason to expect from the psychologist, and 
second, the information the psychologist 
needs from the counselor. 


Boru Speciauists NEEDED 


Good counseling is an appraisal of the 
counselee which covers many areas. Human 


'The writer is indebted to the staff members of the 
Vocational Counseling Service for suggestions for this 


Paper. 


behavior, from the standpoint of occupa- 
tional adjustment, is studied both by the 
counselor and the psychologist, but 
specialist is concerned with a different phas« 
of this behavior and uses different techniques 
Each contributes to the total picture from a 
different point of view. Psychological test 
ing is only one of the contributing services 
which make the picture complete 

Tests are not to be considered as a special 
and/or a separate phase of the counseting ser- 
vice. The counselor and the psychologist 
work together as a team, concentrating on the 
total evaluation of the individual. The in- 
formation gained by tests reveals simply one 
facet of the counselee. The counselor uses a 
subjective technique, while the psycholo- 
gist’s techniques are more objective. Inten- 
sive and specialized training is required to be- 
come proficient and skilled in the use of either 
technique. The psychologist understands the 
construction of tests, the applicability of 
tests, their standardization, their weaknesses, 
as well as methods of administering and in- 
terpreting them. It is necessary for both 
psychologist and counselor to know how to 
interpret what they have seen or what they 
have obtained by the use of their special tools 

In addition, the type of procedure used by 
each brings about reactions in the counselee 
When an individual reacts badly to tests or 
does poor work on them, his feeling toward 
the person administering the tests may be- 
come negative. This lessens the rapport essen- 
tial between counselor and counselee. With 
this in mind it is possible for the psychologist, 
since he is not maintaining a long-term con- 
tact with the applicant, to be exacting in the 
testing program, if necessary, and to use other 
techniques even though they may not be con- 
ducive to good relations between two indi- 
For these reasons it is not advisable 
they 


each 


viduals. 
for the counselor to administer tests; 


should be the specific duty of the psycholo- 
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gist. The reactions of the individual to both 
subjective and objective techniques are ex- 
tremely valuable and when combined tend to 
give a more nearly complete picture of the in- 
dividual than could be obtained from either 
type of interview alone. An agency which 
recognizes this principle will have close co- 
operation between counselor and psycholo- 
gist. Thus information gathered by both 
workers is formulated in the same termi- 
nology in order to obtain one complete picture 
rather than two different pictures of the same 
individual. 

The psychologist has a responsibility for 
giving the counselor an understanding of 
what to expect from tests and how to use the 
test results. This involves a mutual under- 
standing between the two specialists. The 
counselor should recognize that knowledge 
about the work habits of an individual, ac- 
curacy of performance, steadiness of work, 
ability to deal with numbers, ability to deal 
with abstract concepts, and so on, are essen- 
tial for a complete evaluation of the individ- 
ual. Answers to questions such as these can 
mean more to him than a rating on a so-called 
‘clerical’ test. Psychologists have been at 
fault in emphasizing tests by name and title. 
Counselors, who in college acquired only a 
cursory familiarity with tests, assume that a 
test named in a certain way can give the exact 
information which the name of the test im- 
plies. The counselor is often handicapped by 
limited experience with psychological ma- 
terial, and by limited experience in working 
with psychologists. On the other hand, there 
are psychologists who use tests primarily as 
an end in themselves and who are interested 
only in the mechanics of tests and testing, 
rather than in giving a particular service to 
the individual. They concentrate on the 
tests rather than on the person tested. 


Starr CONFERENCES IMPORTANT 


By attending staff conferences with the 
counselors and psychiatrist, the psychologist 
can learn more about their common problems. 
The psychologist should be constantly on the 
alert for special uses to be made of tests and 
the kind of information that the counselor 
needs to get the complete picture. “ As a case 
is discussed at a staff conference, the psycholo- 
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gist will get a better understanding of 1 
total problem and then can examine test rp 
sults to see how the specific questions rais, 
in the staff meeting can be answered fron 
test data. 


Working with the psychiatrist, verification 


on an objective level of atypical behavior ca; 
be shown, and together the psychologist an 
psychiatrist can provide data significant fo; 
the understanding of the client. Both, how 
ever, must orient their discussions and inter 
pretations to a practical application whic! 
the counselor can use. They must translate 
their technical terminology to a meaningful! 
level. 

In summing up a case, as at a staff confer- 
ence, it should be kept in mind that tests 
supplement but do not supplant the interview 
and other sources of information regarding 
the counselee. The interviews and collateral 
visits which deal with the actual experiences 
of the counselee are as important as test re- 
sults. Further, test scores reflect the individ- 
ual’s status only at the time he was teste 
Through evaluating the person's capacity it 
becomes possible to interpret the schoo] his- 
tory of an applicant, to understand more 
clearly his academic success or failure in 
school, especially if schooling was obtained 
in an environment unfamiliar to the coun- 
selor. In regard to planning for the future, 
the psychologist tries to find indications of 
potential ability. Through observation dur- 
ing the testing periods it is sometimes pos- 
sible to obtain insight as to why an individual 
has poor work habits, and why a person with 
a negative work history has not been able t 
create a favorable impression or has been un- 
able to do an adequate job. This information 
can sometimes be obtained more 
through tests than through the interview be- 
cause the conditions during testing are morc 
nearly controlled and impersonal. All this 
information should be brought to light and 
unified at the staff meeting. 


easily 


Counsetor Asks QuEsTIONS 


When requesting a psychological examina- 
tion the counselor needs to have clearly in 
mind the information he hopes to obtain 
from tests. He might well formulate specific 
questions to which he wants specific answers 
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THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


for example, a counselor requested the fol- 
wing information on a twenty-seven-year- 
id counselee: ““This woman cannot read. 
che never went to school. She is married to 
psychotic veteran and now has to work. 
as done domestic and factory work. Inter- 
»sted in knowing how she follows directions, 
ate of coordination, and your estimate of in- 
tlligence. I believe that she has possibil- 
ties.”” This type of request points up the fact 
that testing gives the counselor needed infor- 
mation, and that test scores as such are not 
acessarily of value to the counselor. Such a 
request gives the psychologist specific ques- 
tions to answer so that the report to the coun- 
slor can become a part of the pattern of other 
aformation the counselor has already ob- 
tained. This type of request also prevents the 
psychologist from using tests mechanically 
and reminds him that more is expected from 
the psychological service than scores and rat- 
ings on the tests. It shows that the counselor 
wants an interpretative report which will 
darify questions in the counselor's mind and 
will complete the picture of the individual. 
The counselor's statement of the problem is 
ne of the determinants for the selection of 
tests which are to be given to a particular 
counselee. This involves, on the part of the 
counselor, the “‘breaking down"’ of the ap- 
plicant’s problem into a clear statement of the 
information needed to get a more complete 
picture of the applicant. The psychologist 
who is a specialist in regard to tests, can then 
slect those tests which will give the best 
answer, or afford the best opportunity to ob- 
serve the applicant. 


Orxer PerTINENT INFORMATION 


The information obtained by means of tests 
may include more than the counselor has re- 
quested. Factors which might be handicaps 
in a job adjustment, such as poor reaction to 
other people, distractability, inability to face 
failure, should be reported. Attitudes which 
could not be elicited on direct questioning 
can be revealed by responses to test questions. 

The mechanical use of tests can be avoided 
by placing emphasis on observation of the be- 
havior of the individual. There are a great 
number of behavior characteristics and atti- 


tudes which can be observed during 
amination and can 
analysis of the responses. The answers 
example, “I don’t believe in paying ta 

or, “‘It’s all graft for the politicians 
Wechsler-Bellevue comprehension questio 
“Why should people have to pay taxes? 
give pertinent information 
dividual’s thinking. Evaluation of an 
applicant's attitude toward work is valuable 
information. It 
whether the applicant is 
under 

he formulates his responses, and 
whether he is more tense when responding 


orally or when doing a task with his hands 


also be obtained 


about the in 
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is also essential to 
able 


pre ssure, 


know 
to work 


tension or under 


how 


verbal 


Comparison of his reactions and comments o1 
tests involving motor skills versus tests it 
volving verbal skills are important. An ap 
plicant may be inarticulate on verbal ma- 
terial but he may hum or whistle when given 
a manual task. The reverse is also true and is 
equally significant 

It is advisable to give tests which involve 
a give-and-take between the examiner and the 
counselee, as well as tests on which he can 
work independently, in order to compare his 
behavior under both types of conditions 
How the applicant responds to situations in- 
volving social demands and adjustment to 
other people may be revealed. During the 
examination periods, special attention should 
be paid to tremors, speech disorders, tensions 
such as are indicative of vaso-motor insta- 
bility, as well as to the time and conditions 
under which appear. Critical 
comments should be noted to see whether 
these are directed toward the applicant him- 
self, toward the examiner, or toward the 
tests. The efficiency of performance needs to 
be evaluated. It is important to know 
whether the counselee works to his full 
capacity on all tests; whether his perform- 
ance is consistent both with his ability and 
his expressed interests. During the tests the 
psychologist should observe the steadiness of 
self-application to a given task, the ability to 
concentrate, and the degree of distractability 

The examiner's own reaction to the appli- 
cant may also be important. It should be re- 
membered that tests themselves are standard- 
ized and the testing is controlled as far as it is 


these signs 
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possible, but interpretation, to be meaningful, 
must have a subjective element. The quality 
of performance and observations which might 
assist the appraisal of an individual are lost 
if too much emphasis is placed on the objec- 
tivity of interpretation. Conclusions should 
be clearly labeled when they are the psycholo- 
gist’s reactions, impressions, or interpreta- 
tions. 

For each case referred to him, the psycholo- 
gist should decide what tests should be 
used, basing his choice on the counselor’s re- 
quest. A permanent or ‘‘fixed’’ battery of 
tests is too limiting for individual cases. 
While administering a test, an alert psycholo- 
gist can pick up clues which can be fol- 
lowed by special tests which may or may not 
verify the hunches that the psychologist has 
received from observation. Such clues serve 
as exploration of areas hitherto not consid- 
ered. 

When tests indicate that an individual is 
unable to function at his true level because of 
handicaps, such as emotional turmoil, it is not 
the problem of the psychologist in a counsel- 
ing agency to explore these areas. The appli- 
cant should be referred, through the coun- 
selor, to a clinical agency; a vocational coun- 
seling agency is diagnostic only in regard to 
occupational adjustment. Appropriate tests, 
which are diagnostic in other areas, would be 
employed in a therapeutic agency or clinical 
institution. There are many excellent tests 
which appeal to the psychologist because of 
their integrity and potentiality, but before 
choosing them he should honestly determine 
whether or not they meet the needs of his 
agency. 

Knowledge about the tests, a realization of 
the agency's function, and, of course, the in- 
dividual problem determine the tests to be 
used. The psychologist uses tests as a yard- 
stick so that the performance of one person 
can be compared with the performance of 
other people under as nearly the same condi- 
tions as possible. The tests themselves only 
give a picture of the individual in relation to 
special groups—on whom the tests were 
standardized. The psychologist, therefore, 
must know the population on which a test 
has been standardized. Too much cannot be 
assumed for any individual test score; it is 
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subject to error because the validation of tes; 
is frequently only statistical. Tests are val; 
for large groups, and the individual may } 
penalized by too much emphasis on the scor, 
which is derived statistically. The psycho] 

gist must temper his interpretation of test r; 
sults in the light of these facts. 

In the report of a counselee’s test perform 
ance, all the test findings should be integrated 
into one coherent whole, rather than be re 
ported as a series of facts about the perform. 
ance on each test given. Consistencies and 
inconsistencies in performance on different 
kinds of material, weaknesses and strengths, 
need to be pieced together to give one picture 
of the counselee from the psychologist'’s find- 
ings. To give this type of interpretation, the 
psychologist must know the tests, know their 
reliability, and also know human behavior 
and personality, both normal and abnormal, 
as well as understand what he observes. A 
competent psychologist in a counseling 
agency must have not only an intelligent 
understanding of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of tests and knowledge of human be- 
havior, but also some understanding of in- 
dustry and its problems. The psychologist 
needs to be aware of the problems of both the 
employer and of the worker. He should visit 
different kinds of industry, talk with employ- 
ers and managers, and discover the factors 
management needs to consider in employing 
an individual. Reading about industries 
provides some information, but is no substi- 
tute for personal visits. 

With such experience, the psychologist can 
interpret test findings in non-technical |an- 
guage that can be understood by the em- 
ployer and the counselor when the latter 1s 
interpreting the test findings to the employer 

Negative findings can have great value both 
to the counselor and to the future employer 
When the psychological findings disagree 
with the history and facts as given by the 
counselee to the counselor, the psychological 
report can serve as a ‘‘brake’’ for the coun- 
selor and warn him that he should be slow to 
accept the reports at their face value. A 
psychological report which raises questions 
can also be of great value to the counselor 
who has continually met a ‘‘blank wall’ in 
dealing with an individual, or who has foun’ 
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bm unresponsive during an interview. Veri- tions or ask for re-interpretation of material, 
ion of the fact that the counselee has and for aid in planning training programs 
This function of the psychologist can be 
the counselor. The psychologist’s report more important aid than a written 1 p 
un also aid in understanding the employer's and may be needed as an adjunct to the writ 
port, especially when that report and the ten report 
eport from the counselee have been contra- The psychologist should always remember 
jictory. An evaluation of the personality that his responsibilities are to the client, the 


ad reactions of the counselee, both on the counselor, the agency, and the community 


biective and subjective levels, can also give The psychologist should be a well-adjusted 


rt ; 


, better understanding of any friction re- person who has intellectual interests an 
sorted between employer and counselee. curiosity about the world outside the field of 
The experience of the psychology depart- testing. The psychologist must know com 
nent should contribute to the experiences of munity resources as well as tests. He must 
the agency and lead to cooperative growth. have the ability to judge people, to work in 
f the psychologist’s report does not aid the close cooperation with others, and be able to 
counselor in getting a total picture of the think of himself as a part of a planned service 
dient, the counselor should ask specific ques- rather than as an independent specialist 
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Eighth Graders Find Jobs 


HELEN M. CARROLL 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HE VocaTIoNAL Guidance Period should 
be a most pleasant one,’’ say vocational 
guidance authorities. 

Our guidance period, forty minutes each 
week for each eighth grade, was pleasant, but 
it didn’t go beyond that point. Information 
was passively received. Something was 
wrong. Assuming that lack of interest lay in 
the fact that the need was not immediate, I 
suggested we look for jobs. Then began a 
survey of our neighborhood, lasting two 
wecks. 

A few in each class had after-school jobs; 
they suggested possibilities. Several girls 
found jobs staying with youngsters a few 
hours during the evening. (Two had to 


leave these jobs because the parents disre- 
garded the time agreed upon and remained 
away until long after midnight.) The neigh- 
borhood bakery could use a girl on Saturdays. 


The corner barbershop needed a boy to clean 
up between five and six each night. One 
neighbor wanted a dependable girl whom she 
could trust to go into her house at noon and 
after school to care for a pet dog, because she 
worked from eight until five. 

Several boys removed ashes for neighbors 
on ash collection day, and added the job of 
carrying oil to those living on the second 
floor. 

A few, who couldn't find jobs, assumed 
added duties at home for which their parents 
rewarded them financially. 

At the end of the two-week survey period, 


c 


each pupil reported on his new job. We 


checked our “‘Personality List’’ and “‘How to] 


Find a Job” list in reference to their aid in 
finding jobs. We formed a club, restricting 
membership to job holders. Dues were de- 
cided upon. Some of the money is used for 
new materials in vocational guidance, the re- 
mainder will be spent on a club trip to New 
York in June. 

After our club had been operating for two 
months, I asked each member to state frankly 
whether or not his particular job had helped 
him. These are some of the replies: 


I've learned how to understand people 
better. 

The blind woman I take to the bus is the 
most uncomplaining person I have ever 
met. 

I've learned to work quickly but well 

I must be neat and clean to hold my job 

I must be more careful of my English 

I've learned that sometimes it 
money to make money. 

I've acquired a sense of responsibility. 

I know the value of being prepared 

My job at the grocery store has helped 
me to understand how to sell things, make 
change, and wrap articles neatly. 

My jab in the Central Plumbing Supply 
helps me in Mathematics. 

I've learned how to clean a house well. 

I've learned not to shout at little chil- 
dren. 

I've learned to get to work on time. 
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Edztortal Comment 








The Divining Rod Still Flourishes 


ocieTy HAS always been infested with 
see who claim to have a secret 
scthod by which they can tell a person 
what occupation he was cut out for.”’ 
iow that the veterans are returning home and 
yeking vocational guidance, the illicit pur- 
syors of vocational prescriptions are shout- 
og their wares more loudly than ever. It 
sof interest to note that while those of a 
eneration agoused chiefly astrology, phrenol- 
zy, physiognomy, and ‘‘character analy- 
today’s magicians streamline their 
ncthods; their favorite tools are psychologi- 
tests. Metropolitan newspapers carry 
lvertisements such as ‘‘Come to us and by 
means of psychological tests we'll tell you 
shat your aptitudes are."’ One practitioner 
uvertises, ‘““Your I. Q. sent by mail, cost 
1.00." Amother one advertises in the New 
York Times as follows: ‘“‘Plan Your Occupa- 
ional Future Intelligently. Vocational 
suidance by vocational EXPERTS through 
entific testing. Personal interviews not 
wcessary. Fee $5, check or money-order."’ 
Influenced by such claims the public 
shich constantly seeks nostrums is flocking 
© vocational counselors. Many persons, 
xing somewhat fearful of placing themselves 
athe hands of strange advertisers, apply to 
well-known universities asking if they can 
take a vocational test."" Columbia Univer- 
ty receives several dozen letters a week 
ilar to the following: 


I understand that there are vocational 
tests that will tell a person what his voca- 
tional aptitude is. Does Columbia Uni- 
versity offer such a service? If so, may I 
have an appointment to be tested? 


Here’s a recent shocker: 


Will you please send me two copies of 
your Vocational Interest Blanks or Forms? 
My wife and I are very much interested in 
taking these tests so that we may discover 


what occupation we are best qualified to 
undertake. 


Such inquiries are routed to the writer in 
his capacity as chief of the training sequenc 
in vocational guidance and occupational ad- 
justment, who answers them with the follow- 
ing form letter: 


Your inquiry about aptitude tests indi- 
cates that you have a misconception about 
the methods of vocational guidance. It is 
impossible either by means of tests or by 
any other technique to find what occupa- 
tion a person is “best fitted for,’’ for the 
simple reason that no individual is “‘best 
fitted’ for any single occupation. 

Wouldn't this be a dreadful 
every person were cut out in a particular 
occupational pattern? If he failed to find 
that occupation, he would be doomed to 
failure. The truth of the matter is that 
everybody can succeed in a number of oc- 
cupations. Which one to choose, however, 
should be determined after a study of 
many factors: local opportunities, the 
amount of money one has to spend for oc 
cupational training, the activities he en- 
joys, family circumstances, etc. From this 
you can see that in order to help a person 
plan for his occupation, it is necessary to 
consult with him several times, help him 
to learn what occupations there are 
(more than 20,000), show him how to 
study the occupational needs of society 
and find a place where he might fit in 
Such comprehensive service cannot be ac- 
complished merely by the use of the so- 
called aptitude tests; therefore I advise you 
to stay clear of them. 

We maintain at this institution a voca- 
tional guidance service which can accept a 
limited number of clients, but we cannot 
accept any new ones for some months to 
come. 

I give below the names of several repu- 
table vocational counselors in the metro- 
politan area. Naturally they charge a fee 


world if 
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for their services, the amount depending 
on the amount of time your Case requires. 
[ should warn you, however, that they 
will not use a nickel-in-the-slot technique. 
They may use a few tests, but they will 
lay more stress on other means: a thorough 
appraisal of your past work experience, 
your educational, social, and economic as- 
sets. They will also probably require 
you to make some explorations into vari- 
ous occupations and ask you to gather facts 
from various sources so that you will be 
able to make reasoned decisions about your 
occupational future. The entire process 
may takesome time. Todiscover the steps 
in the process, consult one of these books: 
How to Find the Right Vocation (by the 
writer); How to Choose a Career, by J. A. 
Humphreys. 

My best wishes attend you in your quest 
for a vocational plan. 


The last paragraph in the letter is intended 
to prepare the client's mind so that he will 
not be disappointed when the recommended 
counselor refuses to use mechanistic de- 
vices and insists on using the arduous and 
time-consuming methods of total appraisal. 
The chief of a reputable vocational guidance 
agency remarked to the Editor: 


Our clients generally come with the ex- 
pectation that we're going to wave a magic 
wand and bring forth a vocation for them. 
If they could only be informed beforehand 
that vocational guidance is a process in- 
stead of an act, our task would be much 
easier, and our clients would incur fewer 
disappointments in the service we give 
them. 


This naive attitude toward tests springs in 
part from the idea that one’s choice of a vo- 
cation should be based on aptitude, with per- 
haps the addition of interest. The illicit vo- 
cational counselors advertise that they pos- 
sess tests that measure aptitudes, and the 
innocent public naturally infers that it can 
get vocational guidance from them. 

When our sophisticated readers give 
speeches before Rotary Clubs, Parent Teach- 
ers Associations, and the like, they would 
render a needed service by making the point 
that when one undertakes to choose a voca- 
tion he should take into account his physical 
status, his social and economic assets and 
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liabilities, and particularly the vocation 
Opportunities most readily accessible to hi; 
None of these factors is measurable by me 
of psychological tests. Accordingly, in 4 
service rendered by a professionally w; 
counselor, tests play a minor instead of 
major part. 

Since V-Day a large number of legitima 
agencies have been set up to meet the prese 
demand. Never before has the United Star 
enjoyed so much vocational guidance servic 
Still the amount is not sufficient; nor 4 
the legitimate agencies provided with suf 
cient counselors. Veterans and others a 
obliged to wait weeks for an appointmen 
accordingly, they resort to the quacks eve 
though the fees may be higher than tho 
charged by legitimate agencies. 

As one remedy we might suggest that 
larger number of well-trained vocation 
counselors open private counseling office 
We are told by several practitioners that the 
are able to make a good living. 

As another measure, every one who stand 
for ethical standards in vocational guidanc 
should warn the public against malpractice 
and should inform inquirers concerning th 
signs of good vocational guidance, a list | 
which follows: 


ADVICE ON CHOOSING A VOCATIONAL 
CouNSELOR 


1. Don’t go to anyone who tells yo 
that he has a magic system that will indi 
cate your “‘vocational aptitude.”’ In thi 
group are phrenologists, astrologers, ‘char 
acter amalysts,"" handwriting experts 
Their “‘systems’’ do not work. 

2. Don’t go to anyone who tells yo 
that he can give you a test that will indi 
cate what occupation you should choose 
Such a person violates the principle that 
vocational counselor must take into ac 
count the physical, social, economic cond: 
tions surrounding the counselee; and h 
should render his service in the light of th 
occupational opportunities open to th 
counselee. 

3. Seek a vocational counselor wh 
has an adequate library of informatiot 
about occupations and uses it in the coun 
seling process. 

4. A good vocational counselor rare!) 
hands out a prescription. He requires th 
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yunselee to do a considerable 


Ocat amount 
e to f exploring among the occupations: he 
by also requires the counselee to make all 
me 4 
VY. int lecisions. 
in 5. A thorough vocational guidance ser- 
aaj ci vice generally requires more than one 
 <h ’ » 
interview. 
6. Never ac cept v cational guidance by 
P1ti! ; 
: uil 
¢ pre 
“a Stat@# In the November, 1941, issue of Occupa- 
Serv ws appeared a schedule entitled *‘Criteria 
NOT af%or Appraising a Vocational Guidance 
ith suf r** draw by theC P 
1 sum gency,’*’ drawn up by the Committee on Ethi- 
hers af™.| Practices of NVGA. This schedule, 


intmen@irepared for the use of investigators working 


~KS ¢ the public interest, contains many de- 
iN thosfuiled questions such as: ‘Are comprehen- 

ive records kept for each client? Are these 
Chat Mecords utilized? Is there a periodic check-up 
Cationalion results of the counsel given?”’ 

oticeg] Readers who may wish to amplify the 
lat thef hove simple warnings will find copious 

naterial in the article cited. 

brn Meanwhile, the National Vocational Gui- 
uida 
ractice 
ing 

list Letter to 

[he article entitled “‘The ABC's of Eco- 
” mics’’ by Dean James E. McCarthy in the 
cbruary issue of OccupaTIONs prompts me 

ls yo write you some comments which might go 
1] indifunder the heading of “‘The XYZ's of Eco- 
In Chiginomics.”’ 
Chas Certainly I am in agreement with the point 
XPETS ft view that it is important to disseminate a 
Is yousroader understanding of the economic forces 
| indiggead institutions of modern life. I felt that 
hoosegpttongly enough to do graduate study in eco- 
that @omics as a part of the preparation for a job 
to acfin vocational guidance. It seems to me that 
condifithere are special considerations involved, 
nd h specially for counselors who are in a posi- 
of théhion to directly and subtly influence the 
o th attitudes of young people toward the world 


,, mot work into which they are entering. It is 
specially important that the vocational 


yt 
mone counselor think realistically on these sub- 
ects and dispel the myths about sacred eco- 
rarclwmoomic institutions. One function of the 
-s thdfzood counselor is to prepare people to adjust 


dance Association as a corporate body, its 
Branches, and its individual members bear a 
mal- 


The publication of blanket 


heavy responsibility for the sins of 


prac titioners. 


statements condemning unethical and non 
professional practices is not enough. Com- 


munities must be cleaned up. The member- 
ship of each Branch should be scrutinized to 
insure that it contains no person who mis 
represents the cause. The Membership Com- 
mittee of each Branch should thoroughly in 
vestigate and screen applications of pro 
spective members 

In addition a 
each community should take steps to 
out of business every person who takes the 


mmittee in 


lrive 


“vigilance’’ ¢ 


name of vocational guidance in vain by prac 
ticing unholy methods. The Better Business 
Bureaus will help; the newspapers that ac 
cept their advertisements will refrain if you, 
representing the best thought of the com 
munity, insist. Let's cease bemoaning these 
unethical practices and let's eradicate them 


H.D.K 


Editor 


to the changes which are taking place in the 
world. Especially for the vocational coun 
selor, it is important to regard capital not 
as a holy thing to be revered without ques 
tions but as a means for providing the tools 
which are the instruments for the produc 
tion of the ends of economic life calléd con 
sumer goods 

The increased productivity made possible 
by industrialization need not necessarily 
take the form of increased capital structures 
in these times when the surplus funds and 
uninvested capital and idle manufacturing 
plants are the rule. In the workings of an 
economic system based on exchange, increased 
consumer goods indicating the attainment of 
a better standard of living may be expressed 
through higher wages or through lower 
prices. It is that vocational 
counselors direct their attention to the well- 
being of the individual on his job and be at 
least as much concerned about high wages 
and low prices as they are about defending 


important 
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the privileges of the owners of capital. Few 
of us, who are concerned with helping people 
make their way in the economic life of this 
country, would want to destroy capital or 
capitalism. Vocational 
tainly not the ones to deny 


counselors are cer- 
“that the per- 
son whose savings made possible a job is 
entitled to a reasonable and adequate return 
for his risk contribution to the corporation,”’ 
but our interest in individual workers makes 
us also concerned about the right of other 
citizens to share fairly in the goods which 
their labors help to produce 

One may seriously doubt the logic that 
““since all workers are customers, workers 
penalize themselves when they indulge in 
strikes,’’ but we certainly must be aware that 
all consumers are penalized by the inequit- 
able distribution of the total productivity 
of the system by unreasonably high prices 
or unfairly low wages. The social justifica- 
tion for strikes and other similar devices is 
that they help increase the flow of goods into 
consumer channels 

It would seem that those of us who are 
interested in education should be primarily 
concerned not with of moralistic 
judgments that an economic institution is 
‘““good—as distinguished from something 
evil,"’ but rather with intelligent and in- 
formed understanding of economic institu- 


coercion 


tions so that forms of organization may be 
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evaluated in terms of ultimate best interests 
No well-informed person will deny 

existence sometimes of 

employed by the radical worker repres 

but this kind ' 

cially insidious and dangerous for counselo 


‘irrational ta 


tives,”’ of innuendo is 
who can by this kind of highly colored stat. 
ments prejudice the judgments of you 
people about the work situation in 
they will find themselves 

This kind of talk may be harmless en 
although incomplete and distorted, en | 
delivered before an advertising club, but it is] 
totally inadequate as a point of view in « 


— 


nomics for people in the vital positio: 
cupied by vocational counselors. This is 
not meant to be an undue criticism of what] 
was a partial and prejudiced, but essentiall, 
acceptable, presentation of a narrow segment] 
of economic theory. It is meant to point] 
out that the concern of Adam Smith and | 
successors in classical economics for t 
cumulation of capital as the measure of 
economic well-being is no longer justified} 
as the primary emphasis. It 
stressed that there are constructive aspx 
vocational economics which must be und 
stood for competent counseling 
Sincerely yours, 

ARMAND C. STALNAKER, Director, Vocationa 
Service, Young Men's Christian Association 


Philadelphia 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Regional Meetings 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee 
The Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia, March 15-16, 1946 








Friday, March 15 
2:00 P.M. 
Open meeting, N.V.G.A. 
Mary L. Huey, presiding 
Panel discussion, Community Organization 
for Counseling 
Moderator: Harry A. Jager 
Participants: Ella Stephens Barrett, H. H. 
Bixler, Frank A. Dolan, Charles R. 
Foster, M. D. Mobley, Joseph E. Moore, 
Mamie K. Taylor 
9:30 A.M. 
Paul W. Chapman, presiding 
Objectives i Southern Regional Con- 
ference, Hilda Threlkeld 
Post-war Employment Problems and Op- 
portunities in the Southeast: A Sym- 
posium. Business, W. E. Mitchell; 
Agriculture, Frank D. Alexander; Women 
Rochelle Rodd Gachet; Veterans, 
The Washington, 
= 10:00 a.m. 


J. C. Holbrook; Placement, Thomas 
H. Quigley 
8:00 P.M. 
Odessa Henson, presiding 
Plans for Effective Guidance and Coun 
seling in Rural Communities, Alice M 
Baldwin 
Suggested Patterns for Community Coun- 
seling, Harry A. Jager 
Saturday, March 16 
9:00 A.M 
Harold H. Bixler, presiding 
Community Organization for Counseling 
informal discussion by constituent or- 
ganizations 
12:30 p.m. 


N.V.G.A. Luncheon meeting 
Charles R. Foster, presiding 
Ella Stephens Barrett, speaker 


D. C., Conference 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 


Auditorium, George Washington University, April 13, 1946 


Mitchell Dreese, presiding 

Mobilizing Community Resources to Cope 
with Postwar Problems of Personal 
Adjustment, Herman S. Hettinger, Direc- 
tor of Editorial Extension, Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, New York 
City 

Panel: Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, U. S. Office of Education; J. F. 
Mohan, Jr., Supervisor of Personnel Re- 


search, Rustless Iron & Steel Division, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore; 
Alonzo C. Grace, Commissioner of 
Education, Connecticut; Robert E 
Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York City; the Rev. 
Harold Bosley, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Baltimore; Edgar A 
Schuler, Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agricul- 











tural Economics, U. $ 
Agriculture 
2:30 P.M. 
Dorothy C. Stratton, presiding 
Surveying a Community's Resources, Clar- 


Department of 
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Organizing a Community Counseling P; 
gram, W. H. Burnham, Chief, Adv; 
Centers Division, Retraining and R 
employment Administration, U. S. D 
partment of Labor 

Aids for Counseling Personnel, Lillia 
Alexander, Chief, Employment Couns 
ing Unit, U. S. Employment Ser 
U. S. Department of Labor 


Northern California Conference 


Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah 
Mills College, Oakland, California, April 13, 1946 


ence Pierce, Director, Social Survey, 
Washington, D. C., and surrounding 
area 

9:30 A.M. 


H. B. McDaniel, presiding 

Guidance Programs at the Secondary School 
Level, Robert N. Bush, Director of Ap- 
pointment Service, Stanford University; 
Arthur H. Polster, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sacramento; Stuart 
Mitchell, Principal, Chico High School 

12:00 
Luncheon 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, presiding 


Coordinated Services, the Modern Magic. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia U: 
versity 

2:00 P.M. 

Herman Spindt, presiding 

Personnel Work in College and Industry, 
Gwendolen G. Schneidler, U. S. Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
W. H. Cowley, Professor of Education, 


Stanford University 


N.V.G.A,. Programs at New York City 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, 
Vermont 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, April 5-6, 1946 


Friday, April 5 


Nm 


:O0 P.M. 

General meeting 

Educational Trends 

Robert Hoppock, presiding 

Paul D. Collier, speaker 

3:15 p.m. 
N.V.G.A. Problems 
Robert Hoppock, presiding 

3:45 P.M. 

Scnoot CouNSELING 

Elsa Becker, presiding 

Trends and Needs in Secondary Schools, 
George E. Hutcherson 

Discussants: Mary Basso, Alexander Brei- 
nan, Estelle E. Feldman, Harold A. 
Mahoney, Louis McKee, Frederick Seam- 
ster, Rose Shapiro 

CotieGe CouNSsELING 

Paul Cambreleng, presiding 

Tests and College Counseling, Milton E. 
Hahn 


New Resources in Vocational Guidance 
Roswell Ward 

Out-or-ScHoot CouUNSELING 

Helen R. Smith, presiding 

Community Relationships in Out-of-school 
Counseling, Warren K. Layton and 
Sumner H. Forward 

Counselor's Responsibility for Securing 
up-to-date Information on Job Opportunt- 
ties—Panel Discussion 


Saturday, April 6 


9:30 A.M. 


Pauline V. Weiss, presiding 
Group Counseling for Vocational Gu 


dance, Sidney Edlund 

Evelyn Murray, presiding 

Short Contact Interview 

Discussants: John Roberts, Bertha Rey- 
nolds, Meyer Sarkin 

Robert H. Mathewson, presiding 


Non- 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Non-Directive Approach to Counseling, 
Arthur W. Combs, Bernard J. Covner, 
L. W. Wheelock 

1:00 P.M. 

General luncheon 

Donald E. Super, presiding 

The Present Social Scene, Harry Gideonse 

The Waste of Exploitation and Sub- 
ordination, Ernest O. Melby 





Who’s Who and Where 


— 











After three years’ service in the U. S. 
Navy, Wattrer J. McNamara has been re- 
leased to inactive duty and has rejoined the 
staff of International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. He will be Consultant in Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements, Department 
of Education, IBM. In addition to serving as 
consultant to educational institutions, he 
will direct the educational research program. 


Mary L. Huey is now Veterans’ Counselor, 
Veterans Division, Atlanta Board of Educa- 
tion. She has been associated with the At- 
lanta Public Schools for more than 25 years 
as teacher, counselor, and administrator. 


Artaur Watpman who has been Chief, 
Advisement and Guidance Center for Veter- 
ans Administration, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the United Vocational and Employ- 
ment Service of Pittsburgh. 


Wiima Bennett, formerly acting librarian, 
Whittier College, Whittier, California, has 
been appointed Assistant Librarian at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, where she 
will be in charge of the library's project on 
occupational information. 


WiiiraM H. McCreary has been appointed 
Special Supervisor of Vocational Education, 
State Department of California, Sacramento, 
where he will develop the program of occupa- 
tional information and guidance, assist in 
survey projects and research. He was for 
fifteen years in the student personnel divi- 
sion, Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 


State Supervisors 

A Vocational Education survey of Na- 
trona County is reported by Supervisor Ray- 
mond Orr of Wyoming. Covering more 
than 85 per cent of employment in local 
business and industry, the questionnaire 
included analysis of employment by training 
requirements, age, and 
for the young worker, means for efficient 
cooperation between school and business and 
industry. The survey also pointed up the 
need for a comprehensive guidance program 
in the schools. 

Oregon schools may request a visit from 
the State Supervisor or they may ask that 
vocational guidance literature and 
tional information be mailed to them 
ing this last school year Glen L. 
served as the first full-time State Supervisor 
His predecessor, Winston D. Purvine, served 
on a half-time basis. The OIGS was estab- 
lished in Oregon, June, 1943 A special 
guidance program was featured at the state 
teachers’ meeting, March 28-30 

To plan the training of personnel for a vo- 
cational guidance program in Nebraska, rep- 
resentatives of the University of Nebraska, 
Omaha University, and teachers colleges met 
at Lincoln not long ago. As a result of the 
meeting Supervisor Nicholas reports: 
leges and universities to offer uniform under- 
graduate courses and workshops, standards 
for certification to be determined, criteria for 
evaluating programs to be set up, in-service 
training centers to be established, cur- 
riculum and guidance program to be coor- 
dinated. 


sex, Oppt yrtunities 
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New Branch Organizing 

Educators and businessmen of Delaware and 
Otsego Counties, New York, are organizing 
a Branch of NVGA. The group wishes to 
promote the cooperation between schools and 
business and industry, to bring the school 
curricula into line with trends in business 
and industry. The first meeting was held 
March 25 at Hartwick College, Oneonta 
Donald G. Horn, manager, Binghamton 
office, State Department of Commerce, dis- 
cussed opportunities for veterans in small 
businesses. A nominating committee was 
appointed; organization plans will be con- 
tinued at the May mecting. 
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Professional Members, N.V.G.A.' 


April 15, 1946 


A. G. Albin, Interviewer, U. S. Employment 
Service, Box 4622, Fort Hayes Station, 
649',» Buckingham Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mary C. Arnold, Senior Adviser and Coun- 
selor, Cambridge Public Schools, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio 

Marian L. Bach, Counselor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School for Boys, 1901 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Max F. Baer, National Director, Vocational 
Service Bureau, B'nai B'rith, 1746 M 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ella Stephens Barrett, Acting Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mary Kinsey Bauman, Assistant Director, 
Trainee Acceptance Center, 1700 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Howard R. Beattie, Director of Guidance, 
Ontario Department of Education, Tor- 
onto, Canada 

Harry Albert Becker, Director of Guidance, 
Junior College of Connecticut, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Hugh M. Bell, Officer in charge, Materials 
and Training, Sub Section, AGO, U. S. 
Army, 206 E. Glendale, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia 

Roger M. Bellows, Wayne University, School 
of BusinessAdministration, Detroit, Michi- 
an 

Wilson R. G. Bender, Captain, AGD, O-I-C, 
Procedure and Materials Section, Classifica- 
tion and Replacement Branch, Room 1E- 
929, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools, 320 East Walnut 
Street, Pasadena 4, California 

Catharine Boorn, Teacher and Counselor, 
Junior High School, Public Schools, Col- 
umbus, Ohio 

Edward W. Boshart, Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Royce E. Brewster, Specialist, Consultation 
and Field Service, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


1 Addresses and positions listed are the most recent we 
have. 

Henceforth each applicant must be endorsed by two 
professional members. 


L. O. Brockmann, Assistant Professor of Edy- 
cation, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana 

Milton T. Brown, Director, 
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Helen E 


Vocational Guidance Service, 1831 Chest- ] 


nut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Guidance 


and Placement, Public Schools, Baltimore, 9 


Maryland 


Judson Rea Butler, Assistant Professor of 


Psychology and Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, 178 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Paul L. Cambreling, Captain, AGD, Classifi- 
cation Officer and Personnel Consultant, 
Headquarters, IRTC, Camp Blanding, Flor- 
ida 

Forrest L. Chambers, Vocational Coordina- 
tor, Board of Education, University City, 
7518 Drexel Drive, University City 5, 
Missouri 

Edward Lamar Cloyd, Dean of Students, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Albert Cohen, Executive Director, Jewish 
Vocational Service, Detroit, Michigan 
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Robert C. Cole, Assistant Executive Direc- | 


tor, Boys’ Club, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Robert T. Collins, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, New Departure Division, General 
Motors, Bristol, Connecticut 

Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, Counseling Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Rex B. Cunliffe, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Helen Patricia Cunningham, Interviewer, 
War Manpower Commission, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Edna Wallace Curtis, Director of Employ- 
ment and Guidance, Jersey City YWCA, 
76 Irving Place, New York 3, New York 

Mrs. Robbie Turner Davis, Counselor and 
Teacher of Occupational Information, Pub- 
lic Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 

John Brennan Depot, Guidance Counselor, 
Public Schools, ol Britain, Connecticut 

Eugene W. Dils, Director of Student Affairs, 
Washington State College, Pullman 

Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Educationa! 
Psychology, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. G 
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Willis E. Dugan, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

larence C. Dunsmoor, Director of Gui- 
dance, Public Schools, New Rochelle, New 
York 

Helen Ederle, Instructor in Education, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Department 
of Education, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Harold A. Edgerton, Associate Professor, 











Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
larence W. Failor, Vocational Adviser, 
Veterans Administration, Denver, Colo- 
rado 





Estelle E. Feldman, Guidance Director, 
Public Schools, New Haven, Connecticut 
Susanne Fisher, Placement Counselor, Board 

of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Samuel H. Flowerman, Instructor in Educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 340 
Myrtle Avenue, Irvington, New Jersey 

Marian C. Friedman, Counselor, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Helen S. Fuller, Employment Counselor, 
War Manpower Commission, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Rochelle Rodd Gachet, Director, Vocational 
Advisory Service,Alabama College,Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Newell L. Gates, Director, Franklin Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 

Morris Grumer, Consultant, Group Guidance 
Service of B'nai B'rith, 9201 Hudson 
Boulevard, North Bergen, New Jersey 

Lois M. Gould, Guidance Counselor, Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park, Pennsyl- 
vania 

M. Josephine Gundlach, Personnel Assist- 
ant, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Ruth B. Hall, Placement Counselor, D. C. 
Public Schools, 6804 Pineway, College 
Heights, Hyattsville, Maryland 

Maurine M. Hamilton, Psychologist, Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Nebraska 

Helen J. Hartman, Director of Guidance, 
Senior High School, Middletown, Ohio 

Mildred Hickman, Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Cleveland Public Schools, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lillian K. Hocking, Personnel Specialist, 
Boeing Aircraft Company, Renton, Wash- 
ington 

Robert Hoppock, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York 3, New 

York 
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Althea Kratz Horttel, Dean of Women. 
University of Pennsylvania. Philade Iphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 

Ruth Lorne Hudson, Assistant Prin ipal, 

Lancaster Board of Education, 140 W. Al 

len Street, Lancaster, Ohio 


Anthony J. Humphreys, Director of Per- 
sonnel Service, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chi zo 21, 
Illinois 

Isabelle Kitay Hyman, Employment and 
Guidance Counselor, National Refugee 
Service, 139 Centre Street, New York 13. 
New York 


Ralph L. Jacobs, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Infor- 


mation and Guidance S rvice, | S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. ( 

Richard R. Jefferson, Industrial Secretary, 
St. Louis Urban League, 4458 Enright 


Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Harold P. Johns, Director of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Province of British 
Columbia, Victoria, B. ¢ 

Arthur a Jones, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

FE. L. Kerchner, Supervisor, Employment 
Certification, Board of Education, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Students, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 

Delphine Kraemer, Counselor, Board of Edu- 
cation, 69 Shanley Avenue, Newark 8, 
New Jersey 

Harold Kramer, Executive Director, Group 
Vocational Service, 1831 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Lottie M. Kukowski, Counselor, Board of 
Education, 82 Broadway, Bayonne, New 
Jersey 

Edward Landy, Director of Guidance, High 
School, 54 Elston Road, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey 

Eugenie Andruss Leonard, Dean of Women, 


Catholic University of America, 2800 
Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
om «.. 


Sidney Lewine, Executive Director, Jewish 
Vocational Service, 1404 East Ninth Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Marion McAllaster, Counselor, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, Seattle, Washington 

Martin Edward McCavitt, Educational Ser- 
vices Office, U. S. Navy, U. S. Naval 
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Training Station, 108 Church Street, New- 
ort, R. I. 

S. Ezra McCulloh, Executive Secretary, Cen- 
tral Branch YMCA, 40 West Long Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Mark McKitrick, Supervisor, Employment 
Counseling, War Manpower Commission, 
Columbus, Ohio 

James L. MacKay, Teacher of Occupational 
Information, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Chester O. Matthews, Professor of Education, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Leonard M. Miller, Director, Veterans Gui- 
dance Center, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Zelda L. Nelson, Supervisor, Special Ser- 
vices, War Manpower Commission, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Willa Norris, Personal Counselor, YWCA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Craven-Donald O'Donnell, Personnel Tech- 
nicign, Division of Occupational Analysis, 
Chicago Field Center, 1455 West Sixth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

Abigail S. Peck, Consultant in Armed Forces 
Induction Station, Bostorm, Massachusetts 

Mildred S. Percy, Head, Department of 
Guidance and Placement, D. C. Schools, 
4300 47th Street, N. W., Washington 16, 
BD. c. 

Wendell H. Pierce, Assistant Principal, Ele- 
mentary School, Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Emilie Rannells, Assistant Director of Pupil 
Personnel and Counseling, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Sidney M. Rappaport, Assistant Director, 
Employment and Vocational Bureau, 1300 
Greeby Street, Philadelphia 11, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Edward Winslow Rice, Supervisor, Psycho- 
logical Testing Program, Merck and Com- 
pany, Rahway, New Jersey 

John R. Roberts, Director, Trainee Accept- 
ance Center, 1700 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Frieda O. Robinson, Adjustment 
Teacher, Supervisor of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

Harold M. Routh, Chief, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Guidance Center, Mesa College, 
1340 Grand Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado 

Helen Ethel Samuel, Teacher of Occupational 

Information, Public Schools, Washington, 

D. C. 
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Cecil H. Scott, Personnel Liaison Representa- 
tive, Wright Aeronautical Corporatio; 
855 Lincoln Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Earl W. Seibert, Professor of Psychology. 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultne 
Vermont 

C. L. Shartle, Professor of Education, De- 
partment of Psychology, Ohio State Uni-] 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Bruce E. Shear, Director of Guidance, Ce¢ 
tral School, Cobleskill, New York 

Edwin Allen Shoemaker, Guidance Coun. 
selor, East High School, 1500 East Broa 
Street, Columbus 5, Ohio 

Robert Shosteck, Assistant National Director. 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau. 
1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

John F. Showalter, Director, Research and] 
Guidance, Richmond Public Schools, 4079 
N. 12th Street, Richmond, Virginia 

Sister M. Muriel, Professor of Education, Mr.} 
Mercy College, 3333 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Harold T. Smutz, Lecturer in Personnel Ad-} 
ministration, Washington University, 619] 
Hollywood Place, Webster Groves 19, 
Missouri 

Vernon S. Stevens, District Supervisor of 
Counseling, Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, 339 Annette Street, Toronto, Canada 

Charles D. Stewart, Chief, Occupational! Our- 
look Division, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 4142 Southern Avenue, S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C. 

Edgar M. Stover, Special Assistant to As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Personnel, U. S. 
Navy, 88 Morningside Drive, New York 27, | 
New York 

Donald E. Super, Associate Professor of} 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Olivia Taylor, Counselor, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1709 Hoban Road, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Verl A. Teeter, Vocational Adviser, Veterans 
Administration, 6101 Malabar Street, 
Huntington Park, California 

Kenneth H. Thompson, Director of Testing, 
Glenn L. Martin Company, 305 Electric 
Building, Seventeenth and Harney, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

May Belle Thompson, Vocational Guidance 
Counselor, Lakewood Board of Education, 
1602 Westwood Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio 

M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
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Arthur M. Wellington, Supervisor of Coun- 
scling, United States Employment Service, 
315 North Ardmore Road, Columbus 9, 
Ohio 
Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 


Charles W. Young, Instructor, Ohio Star 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Marguerite Zapoleon, Labor Economist, W« 
men's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 7, D.C. 

Karl E. Zartman, Employment Counselor, 
War Manpower Commission, 1120 East 
Livingston Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


The Branches Report . . . 


To Branch Officers: When you have completed your programs for 
1946-1947, please send them promptly to Occupations. 


Colorado 


‘What Can Industry and the Schools 
Learn from Armed Services Placementr?”’ 
was the topic considered by Clifford G. 
Houston at the dinner meeting, March 18. 
Dr. Houston, who is Dean of Adult Educa- 
tion, Extension Division and Public Informa- 
tion, University of Colorado, served as a com- 
mander in the Navy during the war. Fifty- 
five persons attended the meeting. 


Chicago 


Lyle M. Spencer, Director of Science Re- 
search Associates, spoke on ‘“The Occupa- 
mal Outlook’’ at the dinner meeting, April 
Mr. Spencer was discharged from the 
Army in December, 1945, as a Lieutenant 
Colonel, after serving three years in the In- 
formation and Education Division as Execu- 
tive Officer of the Research Branch and as 
Chief of the Analysis and Planning Branch. 
He served in Africa, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, and received the Legion of Merit and 
the Bronze Star. 

Verne O. Swanson spoke on *’Psychologi- 
cal Tests in Industry’’ at the meeting, March 
4, stressing particularly the problem of test- 
ing industrial supervisors. Mr. Swanson is 
Assistant to the Works Manager of the 
International Harvester Company, in charge 
of studies in the selection, training, and 
placement of manpower. Formerly he had 
been in charge of the experimental shops as 
director of training. He was ‘‘loaned"’ to 


the War Department during the war 
direct the selection and training of s 
visors in the Ordnance Departn 


Maine 


} 


Joseph Leonard, Superintendent of Schoo! 


Old Town, Maine, discussed cumulative 
records at the meeting held March 6, at 
Bangor. Mr. Leonard indicated the number 


be nh 


of requests for information that ma 
tained from cumulative records and stress 

the importance of their being complete, ac 
curate, and up to date. How records in 
Orono and Old Town are kept and used was 
explained. It was agreed that counselors and 
administrators should have all the inforn 

tion available about a child bur thar tl 
information should be confidential At 
meeting, April 3, occupational 


was discussed 


rmati 


Greater Boston 


Aware of the serious situation facing the 
boy or girl graduating from high school, 
June, 1946, a panel at the meeting, March 13, 
considered ‘‘Occupational and _ In-service 
Training Opportunities for the Young Job 
Seekers." The following panel represented 
retailing, industry, insurance, and 
Mary Newcomb, Personnel Manager, Con- 
rad’s Department Store; Donald Cunning- 
ham, Plant Manager, Hershey Manufactur- 


} 
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ing Company; E. Prentiss Jones, Personnel 
Manager, Liberty-United Mutual Insurance 
Company; Leonard E. Morrissey, Division 
Employment Manager, New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The con- 
sensus was that the girls would be able to 
find jobs, although they should be better 
trained; the boys, however, would find keen 
competition with the more mature veteran 
with technical training and experience. 

Harry A. Jager was the speaker at a meeting 
March 30, sponsored by the Branch and the 
Harvard Teachers Association. State Super- 
visors, OIGS, from the New England area 
were present and joined in the discussion 
following the address. 

Boston Guidance News in March made its 
bow in printed form. Published by the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, Boston 
Public Schools, it was issued three times a 
year in mimeographed form during the last 
three years. It includes local news, brief 
articles on techniques, book reviews, and 
other items of interest to counselors. 


Eastern Michigan 


A one-day conference met March 9, at 
Port Huron. At the morning session Dr. 
L. E. Himler, Associate Psychiatrist of the 
University of Michigan, spoke on ‘‘Mental 
Hygiene Principles in Guidance.’” Luncheon 
speaker was Superintendent Fred B. Dixon, 
East Lansing Public Schools. ‘‘In-service 
Training for Guidance’’ was discussed at the 
afternoon session by Marie Skodak and 
Vivian Ingram of Flint. 


St. Louis 


At the meeting, April 24, guest speaker 
was Rex Cunliffe who discussed ‘‘Inter- 
pretation of Counseling to the Community.” 
Mr. Cunliffe, a former President of NVGA, 
is Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
Section on Coordination of Community 
Activities arranged the program for the 
meeting, March 27, which was concerned 
with making coordination more effective in 
the St. Louis area. 








OCCUPATIONS 


Omaha 


The third annual Counseling Institute me; 
April 9. Guest consultant and speaker was 
Robert H. Mathewson of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University 
The general theme was “‘Scope and Purpose 
of Present Day Counseling.’’ Following are 
the afternoon discussion groups and the 
leaders: ‘“‘Counseling in Industry,’’ G. Kk 
Hammer; “Counseling in Elementary 
Grades," Edythe Hall; ‘‘Counseling in 
Secondary Grades,’ J. Arthur Nelson: 
“Counseling in the Community,"’ W. ( 
Rathke. 

Frances Edwards, Clinical Testing Super- 
visor, described psychological tests pre- 
viewed at the meeting, February 25. At this 
meeting of the Study Group for Professional 
Counselors and Personnel Directors, the 
majority of the audience consisted of repre- 
sentatives of local industries. 


New York City 


The Branch has just issued its revised, 
up-to-date list of speakers available to 
schools, social agencies, veterans’ bureaus, 
employment bureaus. Fifty speakers (names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers) are listed, 
who will speak or provide a recognized 
authority to speak on these topics: oppor- 
tunities today; special opportunities for 
women; choosing a career, a school, or a 
college; vocational training and education; 
mental attitudes toward the job, employer, 
and employees; avocational interests and 
opportunities; the handicapped: vocational 
guidance and placement; vocational adjust- 
ment; rehabilitation; and veterans’ voca- 
tional and educational opportunities. Per- 
tinent suggestions to those arranging the 
meetings and to the speakers are included. 


Northwestern Ohio 


‘Helping Teachers Know Their Pupils” 
was the topic of the meeting, March 25. 
Howard Y. McClusky, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, was guest 
speaker. Clarence B. Allen will speak on 
testing at the final meeting of the scason, 
May 6. 
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Erie, Pa. 


To find the work in which the boy or girl 
uld be happiest should be the aim of the 
-ational counselor, declared Thomas P. 
‘enney at the meeting, March 6. Generally, 
said, stability and wages receive the em- 
jasis although an unhappy worker is 
alikely to be either a good worker or a good 
tizen. This factor he believed is not con- 
Jered sufficiently by industry when it is 


Keystone, Pa. 


At a dinner meeting March 25, A. B. 
Breidenstine, Dean, Hershey Junior College, 
ported on case studies he had made of oc- 
upational, social, emotional, and educa- 
ional adjustments. 


Philadelphia 


Ten meetings of interest to counselors were 
acluded in the 33rd Annual Schoolmen’s 
Weck Program at the University of Pennsyl- 
rania. The Branch selected the speakers for 
womectings. At the dinner meeting March 
8, E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students and 
rofessor of Psychology, University of Min- 
pesota, spoke on “‘Guidance as an Educa- 
ional Process.’’ Gertrude Forrester spoke on 
New Techniques in Vocational Guidance 
md Arthur E. Traxler *“Mea- 
irement Techniques in Guidance’’ March 29. 
=r. Forrester is Director of Guidance, Ridge- 
eld Park, N. J., and Dr. Traxler is Associate 
Director, Educational Records Bureau, New 


Tork City. 


disc ussed 


Latham Hatcher 


Latham Hatcher, nationally known as the 
under of the Alliance for the Guidance of 
hural Youth, died April 1, 1946, in her home 
uty, Richmond, Virginia. For many years 
Dr. Hatcher was active in the National Vo- 
ational Guidance Association, serving as 
tustee, 1933-1937, and as Chairman of the 
Rural Guidance Section of NVGA, 1928-1938 

Believing that youth on farms and in iso- 
ated rural areas lacked the opportunity to 
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prepare for a life work, Dr. Hatcher devoted 
more than 30 years to improving educational 
facilities and promoting vocational 
dance in country districts, particularly in tl 
South. The University of North Carolina 
and the University of Virginia cooperated 
in the program of the Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth. 

In 1934 she was a consultant for the Youth 
Conference of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, and from 1940 to 1941 a member of 
the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. From 1941 to 1943 she 
Chairman of the Institute for Rural Youth 
Guidance, Washington, D. ( 
served as president, National Fe: 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 

A graduate of Vassar College, with a 
torate from the University of Chicag 
was for five years head of the Department of 
Comparative Literature, Bryn Mawr Col 
lege. Among her books was Guiding Rural 
Boys and Girls. 

With tireless zeal she labored 
the opportunities for rural youth; friends and 
colleagues will miss her inspiring leadership 


was 
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V.A. Lists Schools 


In an effort to enable those veterans whose 
pre-service education was limited to take 
full advantage of the educational oppor 
tunities for which they are now eligible, the 
Advisement and Guidance Service of the 
Veterans Administration is compiling 
scriptive list of those schools and reS 
which provide basic instruction for adult 
students at any elementary or secondary 
school level at which they, are prepared to” 
continue. Included will be schools which 
enroll only white students, those which en- 
roll only Negroes, and those to which both 
races are admitted. Adult education depart- 
ments of public school systems which serve 
only local communities will not be included 

If readers of Occupations have informa- 
tion concerning such schools it will be much 
appreciated if they will communicate with 
the Chief of Educational Counseling, Ad- 
visement and Guidance Service for Vocational] 
Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C 
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COUNSELING WITH RETURNED SER- 
VICEMEN. By Carl R. Rogers and John L. 
Wallen. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946. Pp. 159. $1.60. 


This compact little manual gives a clear 
presentation of the objectives and techniques 
of non-directive counseling. That conning 
is ‘‘a way of helping the individual to help 
himself"’ is not novel, but has been recog- 
nized by many workers who have given seri- 
ous thought to the processes of guidance. 
This conception has been newly vitalized and 
implemented in recent years by Carl R. 
Rogers, whose contributions have been 
widely discussed by psychologists and other 
counselors. Counseling with Keturned Service- 
men aims to make non-directive techniques 
available and intelligible to a large number 
of less thoroughly trained counselors who are 
working with veterans. 

According to the non-directive approach, 
the counselor provides an accepting and per- 
missive atmosphere in which the client can 
grow psychologically. The counselor's skill 
lies in moulding the interview so that the 
client expresses his feelings, develops in- 
sight, and initiates positive steps 7 con- 
structive behavior. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope 
of the book: Counseling: Wartime and 
Postwar, Understanding the Individual, The 
Attitude of the Non-directive Counselor, 
The Counselor's Methods, The Develop- 
ment and Growth of the Client, The Counsel- 
ing Process in Action, Educational and Voca- 
tional Counseling with the Serviceman, 
Marital and Family Counseling, The Use of 
the Casual Contact, Practice in Counseling. 
The last chapter is an unusual feature con- 
sisting of practice exercises in the accept- 
ance and recognition of feelings. In these 
exercises, the reader frames his own re- 
sponse to each statement of a client, and then 
checks it against the expert responses given 
in the text. There is a short bibliography, 
including a few books that deal specifically 
with veterans’ problems, and some references 
to articles on non-directive counseling. 


Non-directive counseling has a serioy 
pitfall for the uninitiated. At first reading 
a system so simple and non-technical give 
the impression that any well-balanced per 
son of good intentions can become an ef 
fective counselor with only a little study 
This simplicity is deceptive. Anyone wh 
has tried to practice non-directive counsel 
ing knows that it is extremely difficult ¢ 
maintain an attitude of acceptance. Th 
urge to teach and to manage is so strong that 
it is overcome only by long practice an 
searching self-evaluation. Much of the ef 
fectiveness of non-directive counseling come 
from the recognition and reflection of 
feelings of the client. Far from being 
simple, this requires a degree of psychologica 
insight that is usually attained only from a: 
extended and well-assimilated study of ad 
justive psychology. This point is well illus 
trated by an example from the book (p. 63 
The veteran client says, “It got so bad tha 
they were always calling me vile names and 
had to fight for any rights I wanted, and the: 
finally I was wounded and got away fron 
all that."’ The counselor replies, ‘It was al 
most a relief to you to be wounded and ge 
away from all the things you went through. 
The recognition that being wounded was a1 
escape and a source of satisfaction to th 
soldier would not occur to less psychologi 
cally sophisticated counselors. All in all 
this volume over-simplifies counseling }; 
failing to emphasize the broad psychologica 
training that may be required for effectiv 
understanding. 

Educational and vocational counselor 
have often been perplexed by the relation 
ship of non-directive counseling to the us 
of tests and the giving of occupational infor 
mation. This issue is faced directly in th 
chapter, ‘Educational and Vocational Coun 
seling with the Serviceman,”’ and the conclu 
sions are of considerable interest. The au 
thors recommend that occupational informa 
tion be used in the later phases of a coun 


seling sequence when the client has alread} 


( Please turn to p. 523.) 























2 Outstanding Industrial Texts 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Its Meaning and Application 
By Carroll L. Shartle, Ph.D., Ohio State University 


Here is a unique work devoted exclusively to occupational information, and 
containing current, authoritative material on such timely subjects as: job 
analysis, handicapped workers, military to civilian occupations, and patterns of 
occupations. The result of 10 years’ experience in an extensive occupational! 
survey, this up-to-the-minute volume now provides a wealth of useful data for 


personnel counseling in today's occupational adjustment program. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By Leonard J. Smith, Management and Labor Relations Advisor 


The whole story of collective bargaining is revealed in this new book—what it 
is, how it works, and how to use it. Discussing each step in the collective 
bargaining program, it covers all the important points which both labor and 
management must understand when they enter into negotiation, together with 


the considerations under each clause or provision of the agreement. 


FOR YOUR TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION COPY, 
WRITE TO DEPT. 1-5, 21 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Readers of advance copies urge its use: 
“I enjoyed reading Mr. White’s book. 
... His grouping of materials bearing on 
the problems faced by the discharged 
veteran, former war industry worker, 
emotionally disturbed, physically handi- 
capped, etc., is a feature that will greatly 
assist the reader in applying the teach- 
ings of the book to his own situation.” 

—H. D. Kitson, Editor, Occupations: 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


“Of real value to all job seekers, teachers, 
and counselors. Besides outlining the 
problems in a most stimulating manner, 
Mr. White also gives the reader the 
benefit of his twenty years’ experience in 
solving job problems with story after 
story about men and women who wanted 
to change jobs, and how they did it.” 

—Lyle M. Spencer, Director, 
Science Research Associates 


“This book reflects the good common 
sense, imagination, and ingenuity of the 
author. He has had long years of experi- 
ence in counseling and his point of view 
and general emphasis are constructive.” 

—Dr. Joseph V. Hanna, 
Senior Counseling Secretary and Psy- 
chologist, Vocational Service Center, 
New York City 

















A tool chest of occupational information 
and counseling experience and methods 
for leaders who will help the millions 
faced with the problems of 


CHANGING 


YOUR WORK? 


J. Gustav White 


For daily use by counselors and on coun- 
seling shelves here is an up-to-date guide 
written for the counselee. It shows him 
(or her) the facts about the occupational 
world of today and tomorrow in relation 
to discovering and using facts about him- 
self. In friendly, conversational tone the 
author explains what counseling is, the 
need for it, and prepares the individual for 
using it. 

Mr. White writes from his twenty-five 
years of successful counseling experience 
and his current work as Rehabilitation 
Training Officer for the California State 
Department of Education. In down-to- 
earth, step-by-step procedure he shows the 
individual how to relate himself—his quali- 
fications and desires—to the shifting job 
world through self-inventory, labor market 
investigation, and with the help ofa coun- 
selor. He explains what counseling is, how 
many kinds of counselors there are, and 
what to expect from each. 


Specific chapters are addressed to veterans, former war workers, recent graduates, 
women workers, the dissatisfied or just fired, the emotionally or physically handi- 


capped, and‘old workers. 


For perplexed and worried millions and for those who counsel them, CHANGING 


YOUR WORK? is a work book and time saver. 


$2.50 


Association Press 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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hieved insight into his problems and is 
eady for direct action. At this time, infor- 
sation may be useful to clarify a choice or to 
mplement a decision. The premature giv- 
x of occupational information is unfavor- 
sly regarded as a step that interferes with 
ihe client’s self-discovery of his real prob- 
ms. A similar attitude is held with regard 
test scores. The authors recommend that 
ne information derived from testing be given 
when it fits with something that the client 
as said. Emphasis is placed on the point 
hat test results are of no value unless the 
lient is prepared to accept them and to act 
son them. 
‘Counseling with Returned Servicemen will 
timulate much thinking and will be of value 
all counselors, not exclusively to those 
ho deal with veterans. Workers who fol- 
w its method will soon realize the difficul- 
es as well as the merits of the technique. 
fit is used superficially and uncritically as a 
trick of the trade,”’ non-directive counsel- 
ng may inhibit the further professional 
rowth of the counselor. It is hoped, how- 
ver, that it will stimulate many counselors 
a realization of their needs for broader 
sychological understanding without which 
he non-directive method is only a bare 
utine.—Laurence F. Snarrer, Head, De- 
urtment of Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity. 


ECONDARY EDUCATION FOR VETER- 
INS OF WORLD WAR II. By Margaret 
illis and others. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio 
tate University, 1945. Pp. 103. $.50. 

Last summer and autumn, if not earlier, 
chool administrators, stirring their gray 
atter Over projected plans for the returning 
trvicemen, felt a semi-paralysis when the 
earlier than expected"’ veteran arrived at the 
igh school door, ready to complete his high 
chool education. 

This little book tells what the University 
ligh School of Ohio State University did 
bout it, and what conclusions were drawn 
om the summer's experience. 

By confessing to the book's weaknesses, 
he authors quiet the readers’ criticisms— 
at is, that the content is based on the short 
perience of one summer session with a 
ety small and selective sampling; and that a 
host desirable teacher-pupil ratio existed, 
tatio which is scarcely comparable to the 
erage high school. 

Phrases such as ‘‘the large majority,’ the 


““gteater number" tend to caus 

to forget that there were only fourte« 
ans. These fourteen were of 
better intelligence, which certainly 
favorable factor not always present 
returning veteran group 

Despite these limitations there are many 
helpful proposals for the public high schools 
—valuable suggestions for ways of carrying 
out policies which must be adopted if our re- 
turning Servicemen’s needs are to be met, 
such as flexibility of curriculum, opportunity 
for acceleration, consideration for individual 
differences and abandonment of class level 
differences, and the relaxation of physical 
education requirements. 

Many State Education Departments and 
many school administrative boards will cer- 
tainly not submit to so generous an attitude 
toward the Army General Educational De- 
velopment Tests as a basis for credit or 
achievement. 

The teacher's contribution, particularly 
that of the English teacher, indicates a most 
desirable attitude—that of teacher-pupil shar- 
ing of educational experience.—Cueo Rica- 
ARDSON, Director of Guidance, White Plains 
High School, White Plains, New York 
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COUNSELORS— 


Your Life Work Films 
Show Students 


*What Workers Do in a Vocation 
*Training Required in a Vocation 
*Working Conditions in a Vocation 
*Personal Qualities Necessary 

*How the High School Can Contribute 


Designed and Built for Teaching 


There is no better way to present Job 
Information to your vocational guidance 
classes than by using these valuable 
16mm. sound films. 


Write today for complete list of subjects 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


distributed by 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2710 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines 10, lowe Chicago 28, lilinois 
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HOW TO FIND AND SUCCEED IN YOUR 
POST-WAR JOB. By Frank S. Endicort. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, 1946. Pp. 142. $1.75. 

To the layman who is looking for a care- 
fully formulated plan which will help him 
find the job for which he is most fitted in 
the post-war world, this compact volume 
of eight informative and easily digestible 
chapters will come as a rare find. The 
chapter outline fulfills the promise of the 
subtitle, a guide to action: 1. Be Sure 
You Understand Yourself. 2. Study Oppor- 
tunities for a Person Like You. 3. Seek 
Complete Advice and Counsel. 4. Secure 
Additional Training if Desirable. 5. Plan 
Your Job-Seeking Campaign. 6. Evaluate 
Your Progress on the Job. 7. Build Solidly 
for the Future. Here is a practical voca- 
tional plan which overlooks no aspect of the 
total problem. 

Throughout the book clever cartoons 
lighten the serious tone of the material cov- 
ered. These are also frequent charts and 
rating blanks which are onl in the analysis of 
such factors as the individual's interests, 
skills, and abilities. They may have some 
value. However, when one tries to approxi- 
mate the value of such techniques in the proc- 
ess of vocational planning, the age-old 
question presents itself—how much wishful 
thinking is injected into the individual's 
evaluation of himself. 

Dr. Endicott’s long experience in coun- 
seling youth about jobs is clearly revealed by 
his practical, common-sense attitude on many 
of the problems that every day perplex job 
seckers. For example, in his discussion of 
How Jobs Are Related he says, ‘‘Unfortunately, 
there is little or no relationship between 
many of the terms we commonly use to des- 
ignate occupations and the requirements for 
success in these fields of work. For example, 
a young man may say that he wants to go 
into business or into manufacturing. Prop- 
erly speaking, these are not vocations. They 
are merely names for broad fields in the 
world of work. The man who considers 
going into business must locate the specific 
job among hundreds for which he is best 
fitted.”” 

To allay the fears of those who believe the 
post-war employment field will present a 
completely new array of jobs requiring skills 
they do not possess, the author states, 
‘There will be very few entirely mew jobs in 

(Please turn to p. 526) 
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important books 
for your Guidance 
Program— 








OCCUPATIONAL LIFE—Teever, 
New Second Edition, 96¢ 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE— 
Myers, Little and Robinson, Third Edi- 
tion. $1.64 


I FIND MY VOCATION—Kitson, 
Revised Edition. $1.40 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE— 


Myers. $3.00 
THE VETERANS’ PROGRAM— 
Hurd. $2.00 


COUNSELING WITH RETURNED 
SER VICEMEN—Rogers and Wallen. 
$1.60 


GUIDANCE PRACTICES AT WORK 
—Erickson and Happ. $3.25 


COUNSELING TECHNIQUES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION—Kilein and 
Moffitt. $2.00 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH— 
Landis. $3.75 


NEW CAREERS IN INDUSTRY— 
Amiss and Sherman. $2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE— 
Jones, Third edition, $3.50 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 
—Crow and Crow. $3.00 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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don’t take a job! 


choose a career! 
GUIDANCE TO TWO INTERESTING, REWARDING FIELDS 
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Personnel work has taken giant strides in the last decade. New tech- 
niques—psychological testing, scientific interviewing, aptitude studies have 
enormously expanded its usefulness. This book analyzes and explains 
every phase of personnel work, using actual success stories as illustrations, 
discusses qualifications, and surveys actual jobs in the field. Introduction by 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Personnel Administrator, Radio Corporation of America. 


Illustrated with photographs. $2.75 





CAREERS IN PERSONNEL WORK 


by D. M. SMYTHE 








What the prospective social worker or neophyte should know about the 
field is contained in this unusually complete book. The basic aims and 
activities of social service agencies are explained. Personality require- 
ments, education and training, schools and courses offered, cost, ‘“‘in-ser- 
vice” training, salaries, are all thoroughly discussed. A complete list of 
schools and organizations is included as well as a complete bibliography 
and index. Illustrated with photographs. $2.75 


CAREERS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


by EVELYN STEELE and H. K. BLATT 


Both books prepared in collaboration wit 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RESEARCH 











AT ALL Bookstores E. P. DUTTON, 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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the years immediately ahead. Instead, there 
will be increased need for old ones. . Con- 
sider, for example, the task of building thou- 
sands of modern airparks in order to meet a 
post-war need for airline service in smaller 
communities. There will be more jobs for 
surveyors, construction engineers, bulldozer 
operators, concrete mixers, building trades- 


men, landscapers, airport managers, and 
airplane servicemen. None of these jobs 


ismew. We have them all in our list of civil- 
ian work or military assignments."’ 

How to Find and Succeed in Your Post-War Job 
will be useful to any jobseeker, veteran, or 
civilian. However, since the book is meant 
for the lay reader, it is advisable for the in- 
dividual to augment the information he re- 
ceives from the book with good vocational 
counseling.—Corneuia Lounssury, Rehabili- 
tation Supervisor in the Brooklyn Thoracic Hospi- 
tal, Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
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Veterans 


Facts about Jobs in Government for Veterans. 
Civil Service Assembly and Public Adminis- 


tration Clearing House, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. Pp. 16. $5.00 per 


100; $35 per 1,000 
A very brief introduction to jobs, conditions of work, 
and opportunities in government service for the veterans 


Useful as a guide to more detailed information. 

Carey, Robert E. Osteopathy as a Career. 
New York State Osteopathic Society, 64 
Ludlow Street, Yonkers, N. Y., Revised, 
1946. $.50 Insert, ‘““Tests and Grades for 
Aptitudes of Osteopathic Students,’” free to 
counselors. 

Supplied to the counselors of New York State in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Guidance, New York State 
Department of Education. Gives the history of the pro- 


fession, opportunities for women, training, approved 
Special section on federal aid to 


costs, ¢ctc 


colleges, 
veterans 


Public Af- 
Pp. 


Veterans Information Directory. 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
132. Paper, $2.00. 

A guide to national, state, and local agencies through 
which veterans can obtain government benefits and private 


aid in the fields of business employment, education, agri- 
culture, etc. Agencies classified and listed under each 


State. 





Organization | 
and 


Supervision 


of 


Guidance | 


by 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous use 
by thousands of high-school principals, guidance: 
directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
He has developed in Providence, R.I., one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


ee cry 


CONTENTS 
I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
III. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
’. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 
ApreNDIX—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 
Studies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 
30-day approval—Net prof. price, $2.92 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwsn- 
DOLEN ScHNEIDLER, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nyrwsips, 
Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gerrrupe Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
Chairman: Gerxtrupe Forrgster, 71 Overpeck Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Placement and Follow-up: Epita Durr Gwinn, Board of 


Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training: Lona C. 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


. Scutogrs, Bd. of Educa- 
hicago, Ill. 


Bucuwatp, Public 
K. Layton, 


Occupational Research: Luster 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Ropsert Hoppock, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Rex B. Cunuirrr, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R. 
Trasusg, School of Education, State College, Pa.: 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield 
Park, N. J.; Robert Hoppock, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York City; 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publicity: Cuartes F. Huporns, 
East Orange, N. J. 


10 Chestnut Sereet, 


Radio: Mitprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C 


Program Committee: Mirprep M. Hicxman, Board of 

Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Regional Conferences: May. Wuson R. G. Banper, 
Room 2D917 Pentagon, Washington, D. C.; Harr 
R. Dove xass, Director, College of Education, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; Mitprep L. Foreman, 
Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; R. L. Frazier, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Hsven M. Hatscu, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Room 400, Fidelity Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Mary Huey, Atlanta 
Opportunity School, 417 Piedmont Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Ruta E. Sauzay, 311 E. 72 Street, 
New York City; Homer J. Smrra, College of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; 
H. B. McDanret, Bureau of Occ. In. and Guidance, 
Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif.; Frances 
Dwane McGitt, 220 N. E. Beech Street, Portland, 
Ore. 


Cooperation in Branch ea E. L. Kercuner, Bd 


of Educ., 228 N. alle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kercunar, Board of Educa 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, 17th & K Sts., 
ington, D. C. 


Wash 


Professional: C. L. Saartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohic 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committe: Frap C. Smirn, University o 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rosert Hoprpocc, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 
Inter-American Cooperation: Marcarst E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rehabilitation: Leonarp M. Mixxer, 152 Willow Ave., 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, 


Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hewen E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Boston University, 
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(When replying to advertisements pleasd mention OCCUPATIONS) 














